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CapitalComment 
FL Seeks to 


finimize Strikes 
By JONATHAN STOUT 
ASHINGTON., D.C. 


this week for an armistice between labor and 








President Truman’s call 


management found a responsive echo in re- 
sible American Federation of Labor circles here. 
of the top leaders of the APL were saying, even 
Hore President Truman made his statement at the 
tite House press conference, that sound policy at 
fime calls for keeping strikes at a minimum, 
A L leadership rec ognizes, however, as President 
Raman’s statement failed to do. that the Administra- 
fs actions in releasing price controls with the re- 
t upsweep of living costs, makes a truce policy 
to talk about than to achieve. 
MOne of the tests in this dilenima is the current nego- 
Mions between the Government and the mive workers. 
ing costs have gone up for the mine workers, as 
everybody else. and John L. Lewis wants a corre- 
ding increase in wages. Interior Secretary J. A. 
Mg, like employers in similar positions, is resisting 
idea of Wave increases. 
the Government sets the pattern of stubborn re- 
ice lo compensatory wage increases to balance 
g costs. it is regarded in labor circles in Wash- 
pn as certain to set off a wave*of strikes. 
Tnguiries at the US Chamber of Commerce and 
Mlional Association of Manufacturers make it clear 
Lemployer organizations are closely watching the 
Mourse of the strugele between Lewis and Cap Krug. 
v they seem to have in mind sounds like a one- 
May street. That is, if the Government balks at grant- 
™ increases that will set the general pattern 
to industry. But if the Government grants Lewis his 
Wage increases, it doesn’t necessarily 
Mployers will eo and do likewise 


mean privale 


T EWweight of responsibility already has fallen with 
Hl thud on Republican shoulders. And it is not 
all clear they are happy about it. Already some 
licans are looking backward nostalgically to 
Bike carefree davs when they were the 
SB fun to bait the “ins.” 
athe Republicans are a divided and anxious camp 
@ labor policy. The 
We slaverine at the 


“outs” and it 


arch-reactionary Republicans 


> 


mouth, waiting for January 3 
can start passing anti-labor legislation. This 
hae many Republican middle-of-the-roaders 

pPogressives deeply 

Week it moved progressive Senator Wavne Morse 

@ with his fellow Re publicans to dismiss their 
of Z0ing out Lo slug labor. 
aid he agreed that some changes in labor 

Mm Were needed 

Federal 
Bement disputes, but he warned that care must 
en that 


worried. So much so that 


particularly in the line of strength- 


machinery for dealing with labor- 


labor's fundamental rights are not 
t indicated that he disagreed with the view of 
Ball that the new Republican Congress has a 
ag to enact labor legislation such as the Case 
of last summer, 


B. 
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By FERDINAND LUNDBERG — 


Issues at the CLO Convention 
By Max D. Danish 


SOR the second time in two months the eyes of 
the country will be focussed on a major-league 
labor convention—the seventh annual meeting 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. Like the 
AFL, the CLO had no convention last year owing to 
transport stringencies; unlike the AFL meet in Chicago 
in October, the ClO conclave in Atlantic City will 
not have to worry about OPA policy. The Republican 
victory and President Truman’s edict took care of that. 
Price controls are no longer with us. 

Popular interest in the CIO convention centers on 
a few provocative high-points. 
Reduced to tablet 

are: 
4 Will the convention 


head-on its Communist 


form. they 


tackle 
prob- 
lem, making a clear-cut issue 
Philip Murray 
prevail on it to sidestep this 
powder-keg again? 

Will the CLO convention con 
firil- 


Action Committees 


of it, or wall 


tent itself with rendering 
blown accolade to its Political 
record for 1946 and continue frowning upon the idea 
of a third party, on will it reach the conclusion that 
the time has come for revising the basic policy of 
PAC of 


and embark upon a truly independent political line? 


‘rewarding friends and punishing enemies’ 


Will the CIO adopt « uniform national wage policy 
in place of the checkered program which ranges all 
the way from Reuthee’s theory of industry's “ability 
to pay” to emotional antics by some of its Com 
munist-controlled groups which are reminiscent of 
old LWW pronunciamentos ? 

Will Philip Murray remain at the helin in the 
CIO, or will he retire to the less controversial en- 
virons of his Steel Workers Union? 


* ” * 


Sour observers of the daily dynamics of the labor 
movement opine that the CIO is due for an early 
crack-up on the reefs of its split ideologies unless the 
Communist element within it is cut down to ils right 


size before it maneuvers itself into an impregnable 


position. {tis further averred that the CLO’s largest 
unions are seething today with anti-Communist senti- 
ment and that its political climate is sufficiently ripe 
for a housecleaning. 

There is some logic in this assumplion. and there 
are some facts to support it—yet those who expect 
this anti-Communist uprising to happen this year ace 
guessing wrong. Moreover, we incline to the thought 
that this will not happen so long Murray is head of 
ClO. Murray may entertain deep-seated aversion for 
the Communists and he may at times burst forth with 
dut Murray prizes CLO 
“unity” too highly to risk a finish-fieht with the 
Communists. He is totally oblivious to the reality 
thal appeasement for the sake of 


public denunciation of them. 


a fictitious unity 
only tends to enfeeble and weaken the truly con 
structive trade.union elements within his ClO 

Murray had a britiant chance last yeai 
the Automobile Workers’ 
weight against the Communists in favor of Ruether 
Had he the current 
picture in the CIO as regards its Communist minority 
would have looked different. But he 


during 
convention, to cast his 


at a crucial moment. done so, 


chose to line 
Thomas, and 
grieviously weakened thereby the anti-Communist line, 
The affiliation of the CLO with the Hillman-created 
World which the 
world Communists are solidly entrenched. is another 
piece of evidence that the “house which John L. built” 
is not ready for a*decisive battle with the Communists 

despite the quite plausible proposition advanced 
by many within the ClO that in a free 


up on the other side. in support of 


Kederation of Trade Unions in 


and unfettered 
referendum. the overwhelming majority of ClO mem- 
bers would vote to rid their union of the Stalinist 


element. 
* * * 


I; is equally safe to assume that the CIO high com- 

mand will decide to stick for at least another year 

to its own PAC, regardless of its poor showing in the 

national election just ended. An asset or liability, 

PAC is still a CIO fixture, the ultimate disposition 

of which depends on further alignments of liberal 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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ideas in action: events as they 
reileet social tendencies 








By Liston M. Oak 





Titogiliatti and Triste Trieste 


s HE suspicion voiced here that Nenni, president of the Italian Socialist Party, 
ii is in effect—perhaps unwittingly -a traitor to democratic Socialism, and to 

[taly, is strengthened by Nenni’s approval of the proposal made by the Italian 
Communists that Gorizia be given te Yugoslavia if Tito drops (temporarily) his 
demand for Trieste. This is sheer diplomatic blackmail. Both Gorizia and Trieste are 
indisputably Italian cities, and the proposed treaty gives neither to Yugoslavia. Tite 
now offers a city which is not his if Italy will surrender another city which is alse 
not his. He will take Gorizia now—and Trieste later when opportunity offers. Not 
only has Yugoslavia one of Eurepe’s largest armies, while Italy is disarmed, but of 
the two railroads into Trieste, one passes through Gorizia and the other runs inte 


Yugoslavia. 


Possession of Gorizia would thus give Tito control of Trieste’s eco- 


nomic life; political control would not be far behind. 


Nenni wants to improve relations 
The treaty with Italy is already a 
mockery of justice, and Nenni, like 
Titogliatti, seeks to make it worse. Un- 
happily the Christian Demecrats are 
right, and the Communists and Socialists 
are wrong. The strategy of Stalin-Tito- 
Togliatti-Nenni is to demonstrate to the 
Italians that they should orient their 
foreign policy toward Russia and net 
toward the western democracies, who 
will not defend their interests. 

That the Paris Peace Conference was 
a farce is again demonstrated by the 
fact that the decisions made there are 
flouted by Yugoslavia. Moscow and her 
puppets want to prove that multilateral 
treaties are a joke, that only bilateral 
treaties can be made with a Communist 
government. “Deal directly with us, not 
with the United Nations,’ 
advised, in effect 


lialians are 


Defending | am about to give te 
American the 


Stalinist-Trotskyist 


Imperialism Bolsheviks conclusive 

roof that “Social Demo- 
cratic opportunists are agent of omm- 
perialis n n tne rant of the working 
class.” I » to defend American in- 
vestors. I ill the countries n the 
Sovict , operties owned by Amer- 
cans il expropl ated usually 
without compensation As 2 social demo- 
crat I n it defend that action under 
certain ‘cumstances, even though il- 
advised But nen ndustrial plants 


owned vy Americans become the prop- 


erty, ! ) the ative workers con 
cerned, t of imperia Soviet Russia, 
it is | f re 

The ict that nearly every country 
on earth needs American capital Ex- 
port of capital, according to Lenin, is 
the bas f modern imperialism. There- 
fore, if an American firm invests cash 
in the ‘evelopment of the resources of 


a foreien country, that 1s “imperialism,” 


even if the US Gevernment does net 
follow the example of Russia and try to 


control the government of that country. 





GIANNINI 


His Demagogic “Common Man" 
Party Gained at Expense 
of Italian Socialists 


The US State Department has finally 
and reluctantly decided that foreign in- 
vestments of American bankers should 
be defended, particularly in these 
minerals that-are in shert supply. This 
proves to Stalin and his American 





between the two countries—by 


surrender, 


henchmen that “dollar diplomacy” rules 
the world. The ironie faet is that the 
US Government has not at all protected 
the investments of 
Business in the 


American Big 


Soviet sphere, ex- 


has been made unavoidable by Russian 
expansion. Look at the facts: Russia 
has annexed 275,000 square miles of 
territory and acquired effective dominion 
ever a much larger area. (No trustee- 
ship there.) The total area of these 
islands the USA has acquired contre] 
ef is only 1,049 square miles and the 
combined native population is 70,000. 

The really impertant question is this: 
will these islands be ruled dietatorially 
by the US Navy as Guam and other US 
possessions have been ruled, or by 
civilians with participation of the 
natives? 

With the United Nations in its present 
pathetic state of paralysis, the Amer- 
iean proposal represents the maximum 
pessible coneession to internationalism 
and the minimum guarantee of security 
to the USA. 






(ri 








Hungarian delegation must emphatically 
point out that disregard of the Capaeity 
of Hungary to pay ... must make Ie 
possible the rehabilitation of Hungary 

- it will become a land of permanen 
destitution ... Only rapid economic de. 
velopment can ensure the success of the 
new democratic system ...” 


* a a 

The Plowing Stream 

@ During his campaign for Congress 
against Vito Mareantonio, fellow-t aveler, 
Frederick Bryan’s supporters were re 
peatedly subjected to abuse by heed 
Jums who are part of the Marcantenie 
machine. Joseph Seottoriggio, one of 
Bryan’s captains, was beaten so severely 
that he died in a hospital a few days 
later. This was almost certainly a po 
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propriated without 


puppet regimes. 


compensation by 


But these countries and all the rest 
of the world desperately need capital 
investments that can come only from 
America. It is true that “dollar diploe- 
macy” has reigned in the past, to some 
extent, and may be resumed under a 
Republican Congress. At its worst, it 
is still a smaller evil than outright con- 
quest as pursued by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Every Latin American nation has 
successfully resisted 
ism. The 
have not resisted Russian imperialism. 

Since 
changed; no longer do American Marines 
invade Nicaragua to collect debts for the 
United Fruit Company; but 
armies collect what is euphemistically 
called “reparations” for Soviet Russia. 
No lenger does Washington dictate the 
kind of government Argentina must 
have as Moscow dictates to Warsaw and 
Belgrade. 
beeome effete, and all that American in- 
vestors want is a reasonable guarantee, 
which is not forthcoming, that 


Yankee imperial- 


Eastern European nations 


Lenin’s day the picture has 


Russian 


American imperialism has 


their 
money is not being poured down a sewer. 
American taxpayers will soon be asking 
the same questions. Why should there 
be private or governmental investments 
when the risks are so great? And the 
prospect of profits or even repayment so 
neglible ? 
italism is bad, Russian state capital- 
ism is worse. 


If American “monopoly” eap- 


. . - 
Pacific The we-are-as-bad-as-they- 
Bases are school, making an equa- 


-sion of the evils of American 
and Russian imperialism, point toe the 
insistence of the USA on administration, 
under a UN trusteeship, of the Pacific 
igles wrested from Japan. Under ether 
K corthonconn this would be wreng; it 


Devils One of the official Indian 
Quote labor delegates to the Inter- 
Scripture national Labor Organiza- 


tion now in the USA is EF. 
Qurban, a Moslem Communist and a 
trade union leader in the Punjab. A 
“Marxist” Moslem may seem a contradie- 
tion in terms, but today we have 
“Catholic Marxists” and The Protestant. 
Religion seems to have ceased to be the 
opiate of the people and becomes just 
anether Kremlin weapon. Mike Geld in 
the Daily Worker calls this man an 
Indian Eugene V. Debs! This Punjab 
Stalinist is right up-to-date; he advises 
the CPUSA to give a dance with every 
lecture. Qurban praises Jinnah, Moslem 
jeader morally responsible for the killing 
of 5,000 Indians in the rioting of recent 
months. Qurban also thinks both the 
Koran and the Bible “full of revolu- 
tienary texts.” Yeah, but not that kind 
of revolution, comrades. 

* % ~ 

The Rape of 
Hungary 


J. Gyongyosi, Hungar- 
fan Minister for Fer- 
eign Affairs, preiests 
that if the treaty as framed at the Paris 
Cenferenee is not drastically modified, 
it will lead to the economic collapse of 
his country. The standard of living in 
Hungary is already tar below the pre- 
war level. He complained that since the 
war’s end “public charges amount te 
more than 25 percent of the national 
ineome, optimistically put at $600,000,- 
000, so that, deducting publie 
charges, the national income per head 
ef the population will only be $5@.. in 
the budget 34 pereent of the tetal ex- 
penditures are required to pay fer the 
country’s international obligations. ... 
The obligations under the Draft Peace 
Treaty require even larger sums and 
thus threaten the stabilization and re- 
eonstruction of the country. ... The 


these 


litical murder—one of the few in Amer 
ican history. In the Soviet sphere in 
Europe, such atrocities are a daily 0 
curance; it is the standard method of 
suppressing all opposition. Let us hepe 
that the murder of Scottoriggio will net 
ve unpunished as did the murder of Carle 
Trtsea, and that terrorism doesn’t sweep 
over American polities. 
* * 

@ The Greek Communist guerrillas 
nave captured control of 840 square miles 
ef territory along the Albanian-Yugosia¥ 
verder. The Greek guerrillas have al 





NENNI \ 
His Policy of United Action Wit 
Helian CP Is Ruining SP 


eat Greece in two. Unless Britai fi 
the USA give the Greek Governme? a 
much aid as Russia, through Yugesiav® 
and Albania, is giving the Commun 
the civil war promises to fellow the 
Chinese pattern. 


— 
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T is quite clear that when Henry 
| Wallace wrote his now-famous lettes 

advising the President on foreign 

y. he had not studied the official text 
. - Baruch proposal for international 
a of atomic energy. In this letter 
L, jisplayed in one flash a double lack 
f derstanding: first of the Baruch 


proposal and then of the Soviet Govern- 
peli 
The proposal that Bernard Baruch had 
fore the United Nations in June 


t 


the 


iid be 
9 4 bold but simple plan to end 
wracking threat of an armament 
4 in atombombs. He proposed that 
fo United Nations set up an Atomic 
7 Authority to assume a 





evelopment 
orld monopoly over all potentially 
ngerous atomic energy activities. With 
: international staff of scientists, the 
thority would control every uranium 
1 ithoriam mine, take over a monopoly 
of fissionable 


scientific 


the manufacture ma- 


vials, undertake large-scale 

»xclusive 
rstigate atomic explosives, and 
sfingers on every ounce of fissionable 
world by a 


psearen, with rights to in- 


keep 
gaterial in the rigorous 
ystem of licensing and inspection 
revolutionary. It 


The jdea Was pro- 


sed to erase the lines of national 
wereignty from the critical field of 
yomie energy. Baruch has never been 


inown as a radical, but he has displayed 


to draw the necess con- 





ability 





tusions from the cold facts, without 


yg scared by notions of national sov- 
eeignty. 

Baruch also proposed that any violas 
ton of-these stringent international con- 
tuls should face swift and drastic pune 
ishment by the United Nations, operate 
occasion without veto 


mg on sucn an 


pwer by any nation. To this proposal, 


(romyko answered in terms thal were 
much closer to William Randolph Hearst 
than to Karl Marx: the Union 


wuld not agree to any infringement of 


Soviet 


uiional sovereignty. Ignoring the actual 


‘allace. Baruch, and the Atoimbomb 


(riticisms of American Plan Are Without Factual Basis 


By Eugene Backer 


terms of Russian rejection, Wallace 
thought he could “understand” Soviet 


reluctance. There were two aspects of 
the plan, he said, which stood in the 
way of Russian acceptance: “progress by 
stages” and elimination of the veto. 

A “fatal defect” to the Baruch plan, 
he said, was its proposal to arrive at 
international agreements by many stages. 
That would require other nations, he 
said, “to enter into binding commitments 
not to conduct research into the military 
uses of atomic energy and to disclose 
their uranium and thorium resources 
while the United States retains the right 
to withhold its technical knowledge of 
atomic energy until the international 
control and inspection system is working 
to our satisfaction.” 

“It is perfectly clear,” he 
“that the ‘step-by-step plan’ in any such 
form is not workable. The entire agree- 
ment will have to be worked out and 
wrapped into a single package. This may 
involve certain steps or stages, but the 
timing of such steps must be agreed to 
in the initial master treaty. ... We must 
be prepared to reach an agreement which 
will commit us to disclosing information 
and destroying our bombs at a specified 


went on, 


time or in terms of specified actions by 


other countries, rather than at our un- 


fettered discretion. 
ne * * 


Warrace’s suggestion is 


What he failed to notice, 
thet Baruch had already 
made the same proposal. Baruch had 
this to say regarding the need for a 
charter to set up the 


” 


obviously 
very sound. 
however, as 


comprehensive 
proposed ADA: 
The plan of control will... have to 
come into effect in successive stages. 
These should be specifically fixed im the 
charter or means should be otherwise 
set forth in the charter for transitions 
from one stage to anether, as contem- 
plated in the resolution of the United 


Nations Assembly which created this 
commission. 

What was the source of Wallace’s mis- 
conception? Well, it seems that he relied 
on the advice of “some man, now in 
Europe for UNNRA” and then neglected 
to check the facts. He had read the same 
distorted version in a Pravda editorial 
of June 24, 

[It all started when some people began 
to speculate what steps might be taken 
toward bringing the ADA that Baruch 
had proposed into effective operation. 
The Acheson-Lilienthal Committee, which 
had studied the question for the State 
Department and prepared the ground for 
the Baruch proposal, had suggested that 
the master treaty might set forth as the 
first steps of control a world geological 
survey and assumption by the inter- 
national authority of control over atomic 
energy raw materials. 

It was that such a 
would be unfair to Russia, on the some- 
what dubious ground that it would make 
her give up secrets, while the United 
States would yield at this stage nothing 
but presumably known facts. And if— 
treaty or no treaty, con- 
trols broke down, Russia would appear 

Wallace put this point 
materials survey 
two hole 
secret resources of uranium and thorium 
scientifie research. It 
was unfair, he said, to ask her to display 


assumed step 


at this time 


to be the loser. 


about a raw very 


strongly. Russia had ecards: 


and undisclosed 


her cards before we decided whether we 
wanted to play at all. 

French Delegate Parodi asked whether 
there would be sufficient quid pro quo 
uranium and thorium 
that a little in- 
formation on how to use the ores might 


in a survey of 


mines. He suggested 
help to balance the scales at that stage. 
A scientific member of the French dele- 
raised the 
a Washington atomic energy 
conference that the Secretary of Com- 


gation, Pierre Auger, same 


question at 


merce attended. 


~ 


This concrete point apparently flowered 
into the general conception that Baruch 
was asking for an agreement that would 
require progressive sacrifices from other 
countries, while leaving us free to keep 
our bombs. The resemblance to the 
Wallace version is obvious. He sent it 
on to the President without taking the 
caution of checking the facts. 

The fact of the matter is that Baruch 
had never proposed any particular steps. 
He had merely proposed that stages of 
control be negotiated and put 
single master treaty. 

And he had not proposed a treaty that 
would reserve to the United States any 
unfettered judgment as to when it would 
yield its monopoly. The American pro- 
posal calls for an agreement specifying 
precisely when national governments 
their bombs. Further- 
there be too much room for 
argument over how the agreement was 
being carried out, the American delega- 
tion had the foresight to suggest that 
any dispute over interpretation or appli- 
taken to the World 


into a 


should give up 


more, lest 


cation might be 
Court. 

The pay-off came on October 15 at 
Lake Success, N. Y., where the Atomic 
Energy Commission was holding an 
informal meeting. Professor S. P. 
Alexandroff, a Soviet delegate, sug- 
gested that the first step toward inter- 
national control ought to be a world 
inventory of uranium and thorium 
mines! 


* * * 


Tue veto power was the second point 
that Wallace raised in his July letter. 
On the question of punishing a violator 
of atomic energy controls, Baruch had 

to eliminate the 


proposed to 
held by the Big Five. 


veto power 
The proposal is 


“irrelevant,” Wallace charged. What 
proposed action might there be that 
could be vetoed? 

The answer is very simple: a pro- 


(Continued on Page Four) 








The Closed Shop and Public Opinion 


By Jonathan Stout 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—If the pub- 
lic announcement week by 
Senator Joseph H. Ball that he 


this 


4s prepared a bill to outlaw closed shop 
wntracts and 
Vagney Act 


otherwise modify the 


bears out its apparent 


maning, the statement of the senioz 


‘nator from Minnesota may be re- 
wided, among other things, as a bid 


‘his fellow Republicans to support him 

he chairmanship of the very~ im- 
Prtant Senate 
B \ommittee, 


Education and Labor 


Th ° 
here js 


some question who will suc- 


“i Democratic Senator James E. 
Murray of M mtana as chairman of the 

mittee whose puissance has con- 
Vantly been increasing in the Senate 
i 


maustrial problems and labor legis- 
‘” augmented in importance, 
rly in the past 10 years. 

‘3 a matter of seniority, the Repub- 
ican who apparently has prior claim on 
© chairmanship is Senator George D. 
““en of Vermont, whose progressive 
‘WS Were 


pare 





attested to in curious fashion 
; i? a hot interchange between 
ty Wallace and Senator 





Wayne 


Morse of Oregon during which both 
' Zh ” only one point—-that George 
~N 18 a liberal, 

spite. tha seniority, however, Sena- 
oe ha not in the past shown the 
Stee of concentrated interest in 
a *gislation as as shown during the 
~ tession of Congress by Senator Ball. 
The latte 





‘atter played a leading role on the 
“publican side of the Senate it 
en and debates connected with 
all of the important labor legis- 
“02 which came before the Senate in 





the 





¢ 
ry 
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the past few years. 

Also, it is known that Bail 
has a strong interest in the Labor Com- 
mittee chairmanship, whereas Senator 
Aiken so far has not made any of the 
customary sounds and noises connected 
with active candidacy. Of course, he 
doesn’t have to, since he does hold the 
seniority; nevertheless, some doubts have 
been expressed as to whether he really 


Senator 


wants it. 

The likelihood, therefore, is very strong 
that Senator Ball will emerge from the 
scramble with 
the chairman- 
ship of the La- 
bor Committee. 
With the power 
over labor legis- 
lation which 
with this 
chairmanship, 
such a develop- 
ment is likely to 
have extremely 
important re- 
sults. 

There are 
many questions 
about Senator 
2all’s basie attitude on labor problems. 
There is some tendency, in view of the 
Senator’s views on modification of the 
Wagner Act, to accept too readily the 
elib explanation that Senator Ball’s 
motivation is simply anti-labor. 

Personally, I don’t believe that is 
basically a sound explanation. After 
several conversations with Senator Ball 
yn the subject, it is my impression that 
his opposition to the closed shop is moti- 

; 


goes 





Senator Ball 





vated by a deeply-felt opposition to 
monopoly of any sort and to his theory 
that the closed shop constitutes a form 
of monopoly. 

The Senator's views on this subject are 
a theoretical basis rather 
practical basis. And therefore 
a hiatus sometimes appears to exist be- 
tween the goal he would like to reach 
and the results of his ef- 
forts. However, even this apparent 
hiatus is some critical thought 


conceived on 
than a 


practical 


worth 
and examination 

However great has been the advance 
of trade union organization in America, 
out of every 100 workers in this country 
only about 16 belong to labor unions. 
In each community, therefore, active 
trade union membership still constitutes 
And in the formula- 
tion of community opinion, the majority's 
unfamiliarity with trade union problems 
and points of view renders it vulnerable 
to anti-labor propaganda. 

The best minds in labor circles here 
tirelessly point out that American labor 
long has neglected the task of public edu- 
cation and, community public relations. 
They point out that the AFL carries out 
a woefully inadequate public relations 
program and is sadly undermanned in 
publie relations personnel and planning 
brains. The CIO, although the smaller 
organization, shows a greater awareness 
of this problem, but, in turn, its efforts 
are frequently handicapped and negated 
by the fact that its public relations ma- 
chinery is sometimes used by the Com- 
munists in its Communist-dominated 
unions for political purposes which may 
please the Kremlin but have no construc- 
tive value in the interests of American 
workers. 

Forty years ago and more democratic 
socialists tried to persuade Samuel Gom- 


a small minority. 


pers and other AFL leaders to adopt 
a missionary program of carrying trade 
union education, organization and public 
relations to the American people as a 
whole. This effort largely failed. 

In its stead, American labor unions in 
their search for security more and more 
concentrated their concern with the 
workers immediately within their pur- 
view rather than on a broad community 
basis. The closed shop became one of the 
main instrumentalities of American labo: 
unions in seeking organizational se- 
curity. 

Now 


away 


Senator Ball proposes to take 
prop to organizational se- 
curity. The end result may be, ironically, 
that he may go down in the history of 
the American labor movement as Saint 
Joseph Ball. For, in the act of taking 
away the closed shop prop to union se- 
curity, Senator Ball may force the 
American labor movement to adopt 
finally the aggressive missionary policies 
urged 


this 


years ago by social democratic 
theoreticians. 

For if the closed shop is lost to the 
American unions, the only effective line 
of defense becomes the education of 
community opinion. What American 
trade unionists will have to do in such 
a case will be to go to their fellow-citi- 
zens with a broad public relations pro- 
gram, utilizing the best public relations 
brains available—just as the big cor- 
porations did many years ago. 

And the end result of that may be 
that instead of having only 16 union 
members out of every 100 workers there 
may be an all-union cocmmunity with 
100 members out of every 100 workers. 

And I hope this possibility doesn’t 
scare the pants off Joe Ball. And in all 
fairness to him, I don’t feel sure that 
it will 
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The Democratic Party and the Distant Shore 


HE list t described coast 

dealt with Governor Ellis Arn- 

all’s book, The Shore Dimly Seen 
(Lippincott, $3) not that of the 
Christian heave with its continuou 
strike. It i ratt , the future America 
with im rit ! a Vt mar 
sees happine ather 
than i plenty I est 4 
vol é i f a ifter elec- 
tion, the Gov ) et the Democratic 
Party a { eave 
diti i 
may t 
of | er ¢ 

TI € 
timk lid} of 
lite: | I é a 
man I ears 
working as a practical politician inside 
the party of Jeffe ) The fact that he 
thinks the Democrat Party can do the 
job that need le e done in t Ss coul try 
must be taken seriously. 

His confidence 1 this jigsaw party 
is based, first of all, on continuity Fel- 
lows like us here on The New Leade 
are always dreaming of a “new party,” 
a third party Which will become the sec- 


ond and, finally, the first. Up-and-coming 


men and women have been dreaming 
this dream ever since the days of the 
Populists. To all such Governor Arnall 


says: “Almost every state in the union 
ean boast of a great Democratic leader.” 
He gives a really imposing list. It is 
true that every now and then he has to 





ARNALL 
One of South's Leading Citizens 
refer to George Norris and ‘the elder 
LaFollette. But they came out of the 


Republican Party rather than belonging 
to it. 

And the Democratic 
Arnal! gées the length of saying it is 
What he has 
Republicans have 
Southern 


Party is national, 
“the only national party 
in mind is that the 
carried most of the 
The 


tion, on the contrary, that “at 


never 


states. Democrats have an organiza- 


one time 


or another, has carried each state in the 


union, and that has an actual political 


organization state.” 


When the 


enumerating the 


In every 


Governor gets round to 


sources of his party’s 
power his statement sounds a bit strange 
last “What 
Democratic Party a majority 


a week after the election. 


makes the 


party,” he writes, “is that it consists of 
a large group of minorities. It is the 
party of the geographical minorities of 
the nation, the South and the West. It 
is the party of the largest religious 
minority, the Catholic. It is the party 


of the largest racial minority, the Negro. 


It is the party of the largest minority 
industria] 


of employed individuals, the 


workers of the nation.” The fact that 
all of these minorities except one seem 
to have left the oldest party and the 
only national party in the lurch on 
November 5, does not demolish the 


author’s line of reasoning. Every Demo- 


crat has a right to vote Republican. 
. * 


A Liberal Success Story 


OU can easily guess that I am eager 
to find good in this vigorous young fel- 
low who has come to the fore in Georgia. 
In 1942 I was motoring through Georgia. 


4 


It was the first time I had ever been 
there. [ am used to the worn-out ways 
of parts of the South. Everywhere I 
looked in Georgia I saw signs of new 


life. It was the end of the month of 
July. Crops were bei: harvested and 
ich big crops, ich aried rops! I 
could see the old decad e coming to an 
1. New things wet vinning. 
)n the day whe , ached Atlanta 
yo yr chap, t ’ ars of age, 
inched h can aga t Eugene 
In re with a f eech before 
eR ary ciub l eard s 
ame, jut I kne it nat peech 
urked the begin: xf something im- 
rtant. New ideas were growing in 
seorgia as well as ne rops. Since then 
that central state of the South has been 
nstantly a center of national interest 
Great things have happened fast 
What Arnall did for his state paral- 
leled what Roosevelt did for the nation 
and what our fine line of governors 


from Al Smith to Lehman have done for 
New York. The penal 
formed, the state 
vised, graft was ended, the 
system was put on a progressive basis, 
the poll tax law as a condition for voting 
was repealed, steps were taken to term- 
inate the system of 


system was re- 


constitution was re 


educational 


freight rate dis- 


crimination which keeps the South in a 


colonial position. It is amazing what one 
man 


short time 


vigorous can do in a 
when he has the political sense to get 
the people of a state behind him. 

I have a couple of skeptical thoughts 
about him slithering round in my mind. 


the whole, this book tends to 
bolster one’s faith in this 
What I especially 


can go out and get 


But, on 


‘nNampion 





of good causes. like 


about him is that he 


elected, that he can then do business 
with a legislature, that he makes good 
en his promises. He is a practical as 
Hague or Kelley or Crump, but he is on 


the other side, our side 


Though this man has special affection 





for his own peo his own state, his 





thoughts range fe yond them. He is 
truly national. His fight to revise unjust 
West as 


as the South. In his enthusiasm to 


freight rates takes in the well 
de- 
velop water power and save the soil, he 
is thinking as much of Nebraska and 
Nevada as of states within the TVA. 
Governor Arnall’s na- 
tional industrial problems and of ways 
of attaining world peace are less satis- 
factory than his comments on the de- 
velopment of physical resources. 
conscious of the problems posed by 
advancing technology. The conflict be- 


discussions of 


He is 


By WILLIAM E po1y 


tween the need of planning ang 4 
danger of dictatorship which tani a 
central whirlpool of thought among = 
eral intellectuals is much in . 
One cannot say that he is unclea 
his thoughts seem to run mosth 
the old LaFollette lines. H 
however, is right. 








s emphasis, 
His fear of 


Uictator. 
ship prevents him fri lesiring 
thoughtless plunge towa! ther Fag 
or Communist dictatorsh 

In a charmingly frank aze Arnal 
confesses that for him m f gn lands 
are no more than od 
colored sections of maps Y 
love of all humanity he to ; 
Henry Wallace. In an ong 
passage, in fact, he e2 admire 
tion for the man from Iowa. | hg 7 
however, a distinct impre at ‘thig 
man has a sharper mind t the future 
editor of The New Re c. At om 
point he amusingly ad $s that hig 
denunciation of Republica may te 
stretched a bit—he has, after all, ng 
so few of them. Of Comn ts he hay 


probably met none. But 
he has had dealings with have fool 
him not at all. That is the measure ofa 
man. I am willing to bank on the theory 
that if this man goes on to play 4 part 
in national and international affairs ly 
will bring to them the same sort ¢ 
tough realism which has made hima 
success in Georgia. 


people whom 





Wallace, Baruch, 


(Continued From Page Three) 


posal to punish a violator might be 
vetoed. “Irrelevant” is about the last 
word you could use. 

Discussions at the United Nations 


divided the the veto 
into three possible fields of applicatien: 
(1) administration hy the Authority of 


have question of 


its activities; (2) imposition by the 
Authority of minor penalties (for ex- 
ample, withdrawal of a license) for 


minor violations; and (°%) imposition of 
major penalties (for example, military) 
insists on 


for major violations. Baruch 


doing away with the veto right down 
the line. Gromyko insists on keeping the 
veto power right down the line. Herbert 
Evatt, the vigorous delegate from Aus- 
tralia, has suggested that the veto might 
be retained at the point of 


major penalties. He 


imposing 
that if a 
major violation of agreed-upon controls 


reasons 


were found to exist, the other nations 


would take action to protect themselves, 
regardless of whether the veto power 
stood in the way of official UN sanctions. 
On this basis, it that 


the vet: otiable insofar as it 


has been argued 
issue is neg 


might apply to punishing major violators. 


* ¥ 7 


Wren Wallace published his letter, 
Baruch started negotiations to 
avowed correction. 


get an 
It is quite clear that 
in conversation Wallace admitted to an 
erroneous conception of the Baruch pro- 
posal. Representatives of the two entered 
into negotiations over a prpposed publie 
Tentative agreement 
reached, but it all collapsed when Wal- 
lace refused to go along. 


statement. was 


He faced a very difficult decision. If 
he admitted error in so many words, he 


could legitimately fear that a good por- 


tion of the nation’s press would delight 
in rubbing his face in the dirt. The 


alternative he chose was to 


brazen it 


out: shift ground and counter-attack. 
It is not generally 


Wall: 
his mistake, but in 


acknowledged that 
effect 


a manner calculated 


statement in admitted 


ces 





to escape the notice of the casual reader 
and intended to be unquotable as a curt 
admission of significant error. 

“At the conference mentioned by Mr. 
Baruch in his telegram,” he explained, 
“I remarked that. I had not, at 
I wrote my letter of July 23, 
posted on his position rel: 
point of procedure.” 


the time 
been fully 


relative to one 








and the Atombomb 


Rel RAP 


In his draft of a proposed statement, 
Wallace wrote: 

It appears that at the time I wrote 
my letter of July 23, the US repre- 
sentative was in accord with the single 
package idea I advocated and did not 
support a procedure which would leave 
the succession of stages necessary to 
achieving international control of 
atomic energy to our “unfettered dis- 
cretion.” I was glad to learn that we 
were in accord on this procedural 
point. 

If you strip that statement to the 
bone, you will find that it has precisely 
the same meaning as if Wallace had said: 
“I admit that the ‘fatal defect’ I saw on 
July 23 was non-existent.” 

Then he proceeded to counter-attack. 
3aruch was “inflexible,” had ignored the 
central issue, and did not come to grips 
with the serious points of disagreement 
which had deadlocked negotiations. He 
said: 

There still remains the central issue 
toward which my letter was directed. 
The present impasse in the United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy Commission ne- 
gotiations arises from two basic points 
of disagreement. The first, and most 
important one, relates to the question 
of whether the United States should 
continue its production and stoekpil- 
ing of atomic bombs during the period 
of negotiation and the transition to 
full international control. The second 
relates to the Russian refusal to agree 
to an international system of inspec- 
tion to control atomic energy so as to 
assure its peaceful use. 

Reading this statement casually, one 
would gather the impression that Wal- 
lace had proposed that the United States 
stop making atom bombs and destroy its 
stockpile at once. One is left with the 
idea that this was the important issue 
which Wallace had 
ignored. . 

The fact is that Wallace’s letter did 
not raise that issue at all. He had shifted 
to a newly-found defect: an 
ibility” by Baruch on the question 
whether the United States ought to 
destroy its atombombs before full inter- 
national control was achieved. 


* 7 * 

As it now stands, if all of Wallace’s 
rhetorial invective against Baruch is set 
aside, there remains very little differ- 
ence, in concrete terms, between the 
stands taken by the two men. 

Wallace has called for give-and-take in 
negotiations. Everybody is for that. The 


raised and Baruch 


“inflex- 





test lies in what you are willing to give 
and what you are willing to take. 

Wallace supports the proposal fora 
world authority that will take over al 
potentially dangerous atomic energy # 
tivities, with wide powers of inspectior, 
That is the guts of the Baruch propos, 
Wallace is satisfied that a “single 
package treaty” has been proposed. fe 
still thinks the veto question should mt 
have been raised, but he has apparently 
ceased to pursue that issue. 

Wallace has not demanded that wt 
Government immediately stop its bomb 
making and destroy its stockpile, He 
has done no more than argue that Barua 
ought to take a more adjustable attitude 
in negotiating the precise time, in th 
succession of control stages, when tle 
United States would be required to tal 
such steps. 

Wallace’s stand is being 
honest liberals as well as by 
nists, to press a demand for the immed 
ate destruction of American stockpiles 
It is not at all clear whether Wallace 
objects to having his 
interpreted. 

A man has the right to live = 
factual error. But there is another fa 
that Wallace displayed in this cont 
versy: a weakness for wishful thinking 
It would be nice if he overcame that t% 
Wallace has -betrayed an overwhelmitg 
desire to believe that if the Soviet Ge 
ernment refuses to agree on a plan {et 
realistic control of atomic energy, * 
must be for some good reason, for so 
fault perhaps of ours. 

When he thought he saw a “fata 
defect” and suggested a one-packatt 
treaty, Wallace said: “If we are will 
to negotiate on this basis, I believe ™ 
Russians will also negotiate seriou! 
with a view to reaching an agreemet 
Since we were willing to negotiate he 
this basis,” whtre does that leave ~ 
lace’s understanding of the Russians: 


used, by 
Commis 


statements # 


The Kremlin may yet come, arouné * 
supporting effective world control. 1 
atom bomb is an awesome thing. It - 
brought conservatives around to ™ 
international socialization of st 
energy. It can conceivably do the samt 


for Stalin. After all, atombombs o 
wipe out the Kremlin just as eas! y 
they can the White House—and alae 
at the same time—and rdless © 
which side claims victory. 

It is very doubtful, however, that 
can be done by amusing Soviet leaden 
with “understanding” explanations ¢ 
their attitude of which they themse! 
are strictly innocent. 
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Communist Merry-Go-Round in the UE 
By Julien Steinberg 


iralistic development of 


n labor leaves many trade 


HE 
Ame! 
union questions open to differing 


retat Only the provincial 01 





observer will claim special 
probation for any one view 

as the o possible view. But one 
rardinal criterion remains in the de- 
terminat of a good trade union 
jeader. And that requirement calls for 


the unswerving loyalty of a union leader 
to the union structure and to the mem- 
bers of his union, The somewhat harried 
and confused members of locals of the 
United Electrical Workers Union (UF) 
are unable to boast that their current 
Jeadership has fulfilled that requirement. 

Members of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers Union, 
C10, are not unlike members of other 
anions or laboring Americans in general. 
Realizing that in the complex of 
dustrial relations they are powerless to 
act individually, they organized a union 
to bargain collectively for them. Their 
major interest has been the conditions 
they work under. They expected their 
elected leaders to utilize their mandated 
power in this overall interest. 

In this hope, the workers of UE have 
heen sadly let down. The present leader- 
ship has used the union as a thumping 
board for partisan purposes, for political 
concerns that are not those of the work- 
ers they are supposed to represent. In- 
stead of giving voice to those needs of 
the workers in UE that are most press- 
ing, policies of the union have been 
geared to the fiuctuating policies of the 
Soviet Union. In not a few instances, 
the interests of Russia have been dia- 
metrically opposed to those of the union 
membership. This becomes clearer if wa 
few of the issues involved 
party-line leadership sub- 
ordinated to what happened to be tha 
interests of the foreign policy of Russia. 

od * 


When Stalin Catches Cold, 
UE Leaders Sneeze 


in- 


examine a 


which the 


Tur position the UE leadership took 
towards World War II is a case in point. 
This most serviceable in 
terms of analysis because of the some- 
What abrupt transformation in policy of 
the Soviet Union which compelled the 
UE in turn to shift, thus exposing their 
Political umbilical cord. 


instance is 





; TRUMAN 
VE Thinks He Ought to Go Easy 
With Russia 


eee ( onnection, the years 1940-1946 
Crucial, for they evidence three UE 
Policy revolutions which were con- 
—- With those of the Soviet Gov- 
ent, and which were completely op- 
Posed one to the other. The three periods 
fan be classified as follows: 


V4, 1946 





1—January. 1940, to June, 1941: The 
period of the Stalin-Hitler Pact, or the 
first period of the World War. 

2—June, 1941, to September, 1945: The 
Russia 
the 


and 
Axis 


between 
between 
and the United States. 
3—October, 1945, to the present: The 
and the first 


outbreak of war 


, 1 


Germany, and later 


conclusion of the war 


political disagreements between the Biz 
Three. 





vorncen nay 





| THE LEADERSHIP IN THE UE 


HERBERT MORATS (also known as 


@ Here are some pocket-size biog- 
raphies of some of the party-line lead- 
ers of UE. 


WILLIAM SENTNER, president of 
District 8 in the November, 1943, 
issue of Fortune, boasted of being 
a CP member. In 1935, Sentner was 
the secretary of the East St. Louis 
section of the CP. In 1939, he be- 
came a member of the City Commit- 


ann 


: tee of the CP of St. Louis. 

: JAMES LUSTIG, in 1931, ran for 
E position of Alderman in the 25th 
: District on the CP ticket (Daily 
: Worker, 11/3/31). In an article in 


DW (11/6/33) Lustig was revealed 
to have endorsed the CP. 

JAMES MATLES, organization direc- 
tor of UE, was quoted by DW 
(11/6/33): “Only the Communist 
Party as the party of the working 
class represents the interests of the 
entire working population.” He has 
been a CP member for more than a 
decade. 

JULES EMPSPAK, according to a 
bulletin issued by Local 475, was a 
member of the National Council of 
the American Peace Mobilization, a 
CP-Front organization which dis- 
solved when Russia was attacked. 
Emspak was an official along with 
Matles and Lustig, of the Steel and 
Metal Workers Union which was‘ 
affiliated with the Trade Union 
Unity League organized by the CP. 

RUTH YOUNG, secretary of District 
4, publicly admitted being a mem- 
ber of the CP at the 1941 convention 
of the UE. 

THOMAS F. DWYER, business repre- 
sentative ef Local 475, in 1940 ran 
on the Comnqunist ticket for Con- 
gress in the Sixth Congressional 
District. (Daily Worker, 10/21/40.) 

LOGAN BURKHARDT, vice-presi- 

dent of UE Local 601, pledged him- 

self to help “roll up a big Commu- 
nist vote,” according to. the Daily 

Worker (11/1/40). 








ensrossnnseons 
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JAMES 


DAVE DAVIS, business agent of Lo- 


SIDNEY MASON, assistant business 


SAMUEL KANTER, business repre- 


NAT COHEN, executive board mem- 


ROBERT PAGNOTTA, business agent 


MERCEDES 


the sentiment among organized workers 
throughout the country about the draft.” 
The editorial itself reads in part: 
“In the considered opinion of this 
union, expressed in convention, con- 
will destroy civil liberties 
and will be the first major victory of 
the anti-democratic forces in the 
United States.” . . . Notwithstanding 
these expressions of the people’s will, 
Congress has seen fit to pass the bill 
and the President has signed it. ... 
It is the law itself that makes easier 
the task of the powerful financial 


scription’ 





RICHARD ENMALE), is at pres- 
the assistant research director 
on James Matles” staff. He is a 
teacher at the Jefferson School, the 
successor to the CP Worker’s School. 
MACLEISH, president of 
District 4, admitted reluctantly at 
the 1941 convention of UE that he 
was a member of the CP. 


ent 


cal 155, was elected te the National 
Committee of the CP in 1945. 


manager of Local 475, is a member 
of Peter V. Cacchione branch of CP. 


sentative of Local 475, is a member 
of the Brighton Club of the CP. He 
sponsored the testimonial dinner to 
William Z. Foster, at Hotel Granada, 
Brooklyn (DW, 5/15/45). 


ber of Local 475, was elected to the 
National Committee of the CP in 
July, 1945. 


of Local 475. is a member of the 
Utica Club of the 11th AD of the 
CP. He was a member of the Young 
Communist League and its succes- 
sor, the American Youth for Democ- 
racy. 

REID, business repre- 
sentative of Local 475, was dele- 
gate to the CP convention in July, 
1945 (DW, August 8, 1945). He 
was a member of the “Citizens 
Committee to re-elect [CP] Couneil- 
man Peter V. Cacchione.” 








This is only a sampling of the tre- 
mendous number of party-liners in the 
UE. Many of these Communist affili- 
ations revealed by the Daily 
in boastful momeats. Many 
others lead double lives as supposedly 
independent trade union officials and 
Party rebots. As a 
result, UE workers are made to march 
in tune to the pipe of the Russian 
pied-piper. 





were 
Worker 





as Communist 
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An editorial from the UE News, ean- 
titled, “Repeal the Draft,” reprinted in 
The Daily Worker of September 21. 
1940, informs us of the position of the 
UE during the first stage. The news- 
reels of the time showed Molotov anid 


Von Ribbentrop fraternally shaking 
hands. The two national socialist states 
were rollicking in joyous friendship. 


American Communists grew very silent 
about the menace of Nazism. High ontheir 
hit-below-the-belt parade were Franklin 
Roosevelt and other “international war- 
mongers.” It is in this context that we 
can really evaluate the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the UE News that The Daily 
Worker clasped to its ideological bosom. 
Said the DW: “The editorial indicates 


forces that are again, just as in 1917, 
pushing this country towards war.... 
The law attacks the people’s liberties 
and endangers the peace of their coun- 
try. These two things the people will 
defend by opposing the draft law in 
speech and in their press; they will 
assemble to protest it, they will peti- 
tion Congress te repeal it, and, to give 
force to their position, they will this 
fall (sic) vote against every Congress- 
man, Demecrat or Republican, who 
voted for the draft.” 

In 1940, the present UE leaders, in 
opposition to Jim Caréy who was then 
President of the UE, supported the 
American Peace Mobilization, a Commu- 
nist-front that opposed intervention. 
The Daily Worker on January 3, 1940, 


ee poe 
IRIS. boa 650 


Rea Dontegs aero 


revealed that among the 100 signers of 
a “peace proclamation” issued by the 
APM were Michael Fitzpatrick, presi- 
lent; Nick Sussoa, vice-president: 
Joseph Larkin and Fred Garner, inter 
Fred Haug, 
listrict 6, 


national 
UE. field 


representatives; 


organizer, all of 





BYRNES 

UE Bureaucrats Don't Like Him 
Anymore 

Representing local 601 were Joseph 


Kelly, Margaret Darm, Albert Hoffman, 
Charles Newell William Hunter. 
In a leaflet announcing the “April Peace 
Rally” of the APM, Neil Brant, James 
Lustig, McLeish,:*al’ national 
leaders of UE, were listed as sponsors. 
In the Organizational Bulletin published 
by District 4 of May 28, 1940, Roosevelt 
is assailed as “giving leadership” to the 
“war hysteria” being developed in the 
United States. The Daily Worker of 
June 6, 1940, featured statements 
against intervention made by UE locals 
601, 1207, 155, 475, 416, 1227. 

The 


new 


and 


James 


end of reel one in the 
Hitler's attack .on 
Russia caused the comrades in UE, as 


ushered 
era. sudden 
elsewhere, to disappear for a day or so. 
No doubt the party-line would explain 
everything, but still someone had to tell 
them what it was. Once assembled, they 
rallied the workers around the figure of 
Franklin Roosevelt, whom they had “ex- 
posed” hours before for espousing the 
position that Russia now was forced to 
take. No, the party-liners maintained, 
they hadn't been wrong. The character 
of the war, they asserted, was trans- 
formed by the “entrance” of Russia. 
From a policy of active hostility to 
any attempt to bring the United States 
1224 of UE, as re- 
ported by The Daily Worker on July 2, 
1941, called for “full support to the 
Soviet Government, in its battle against 
the Nazi attack.” On September 13, 
1941, James McLeish, president of 
District 4 international vice- 
president, said in an exclusive interview 
with the DW that he was 100 percent 
behind Previously, he had 
same sentiments as 
RCA Local 103 
somersaulted and called for “full aid: to 
Soviet Britain and China,” in 
what had become a against 
Fascism.” Other locals, administration 


into the war, loeal 


and an 


Roosevelt. 
the 


eriminal warimongerine. 


denounced 


Union, 


“war 


spokesmen, hopped into line similarly, 
shouting hossanas for the _ persons, 
countries, and positions they formerly 
jenounced. UE’s. line had changed 
again. ... 

* - - 


Once Again: Down With the 
War Mongerers 


Ix this last, and current, reel, Byrnes 
the hero becomes Byrnes the people’s 
Truman, after all, turns out to 
be no more than a war-mongering stooge, 
England, the United States and Russia 
have not seen eye-to-eye on a number of 
important issues, and the CP rushes 
(Coutinued on Page Fourteen) 


enemy. 
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S He ry A. Wallace, Claude Pepper, 
A Harold Ickes, Joseph E. Davies 
and other pseudo-libera cry for 
more and more concessions to Russia, 
concessions that have the objective effect 
of making one of the bloodiest and most 
nggressive despotisms in history stronger 
vis-a-vis the democratic world, signs are 
not Jacking that to more deeply-rooted 
American terests appeasement is now 
wearing a thin as tissue paper. 
The New York Herald-Tribune and 


the widely yndicated columns of Walter 





\ 
' 
WALTER LIPPMANN 
His Policy of Appeasement Has 
Yielded to Realism 
Lippman ane nportant cases in point, 


foth the Herald-Tribune and Lippmann 


are conservative. Both enunciate opin- 
ions shared by some of the most power- 
ful cap tal erests in the hemi phere, 
interests that are gradually awakening 
lo the fact that one can no more do busi- 
ne vith Sta an with Hitler. Both 
for neat ee yea have spoken out 
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The appeas advocated by the 
Herald-Tribune and Lippmann was not 
motivated by love of the Soviets. It was 
motivated by the thought of the cost of 
conflict with Russia, and the thought of 


do to put Be and and 


further along the road 


what wa ‘ a 


the United States 


of state control of the economic system. 
In short, the Herald-Tribune and Lipp- 
mann were motivated by the idea of 
preserving yn part of tne social power 
of the economi nterests they represent, 
and of free private enterprise 

They are willing to pay a high price, 
albeit largé!y in the form of her peo- 


ple’s property, ter: 


torv and liberties Rut 


as it has been made inecreasing!y piain 
the Kremlin 


nk yut. of the 


that the price demar 


is likely to 
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Appeasement Ending? 
The Herald-Tribune Becomes Impatient With Soviets 


By Ferdinand Lundberg 





” aia aca 
® Ferdinand Lundberg is the well-known author of America’s Sixty 
Families. As a result of his years of experience as an author and 


analyst, and financial wriler for The New York Herald-Tribune from 
1927 to 1934, he is especially well-equipped to discuss both the editorial 
policies of The Herald-Tribune, and of its star columnist, Walter Lipp- 


mann, 


During the war, Lundberg served as an economist with the War 


Production Board, and later as a writer with the War Shipping ‘Admin- 


istration. 
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basic resources of their private consti- 


indermine he national 


foundations, as it has become evident 
that the Soviet was in reality only seek- 
ng forward positior for a war that 
Stalin and his associates w Marxian 
fatalism consider inevitable, the Herald- 
i bune ind Lippman: ave changed, 

* * 


The Herald-Tribune 
Veers Editorially 


Ev: N though many 
le 


mpromis¢ are 


made b ee irge p tical entities, the 
ittai ( f a modus vivendi seldom 
nvolve ct ng ollaboration of one 
pa n rv lestruction. The Krem- 
lin, drive ess by its ideology tkan the 
desperate plight of its people on whom 

4 , jering brought vast destrue- 
tion eeKing to diver he discontent of 


these people to external targets, is asking 


the outside world to cotlaborate wm its 


own dismemobernient, 


subjugation and 


destruction, Faced with such a prospect 


men down through history have always 
fought, and desperately. 
Just where the Herald-Tribune stands 


today one may ascertain by turning to 


ts editorial of September 12, 1946, on 
“Communism in China.” Said the Herald- 
Tribune: 

“There are strong indications that 
the Reds do not intend to compromise 
on any terms that do not give them a 
marked advantage. .. . The only obvi- 
ous deduction to be made is that the 
Chinese Reds are confident of the sup- 


port of Soviet Russia the Com- 


munist plan to create a Marxist China 

presumably subservient to Russia— 
offers dangers to the world even more 
threatening than the Japanese imper- 
ialism which brought about the Pacific 
War Russian 


domination of all of 





GENERAL KOMOROWSKI-BOR 
Trib Blamed Him for "Premature" 
Uprising 


eastern Europe plus Russian domina- 
tion of the 150,000,00@ Chinese cannot 
be contemplated with equanimity. No 
sensible American could acquiesce in 
control of China by Moscow.” 

words, limits to 


tne He rald- 


There are, in other 
the appeasement proposed D) 
Tribune. 
ald-T ribune 
cracked soft- 
headed Henry Wallace, whose naive no- 


On September 14 the He 


editorially down on the 





ions were simultaneously disavowed by 
President Truman: “Republicans may 
have done damage to world peace in 


their time; but they have never in their 
worst moments achieved any effect quite 
as damaging as this.” 





Herald-Tribune 


has veered in its course with respect to 


Just how much the 


Russia may be observed by reviewing 


some of its editorial remarks. These can 


be fairly summarized as follows: 


The Polis 


General Komorowski (Bor) were mainly 


h government in London and 


at fault in ordering the sanguinary War- 
saw uprising against the Nazis, although 
the Russians were also somewhat at 
fault in not moving into Warsaw (Octo- 
ber 6, 1944). The Russians were only 


he ng realistic In insisting upon tne veto 
Oaks (October 12, 
The Russians were correct in ex- 
from the 
making of the peace (October 13, 1944), 


power at Dumbarton 
1944). 
cluding the 


smaller nations 


Mnduring peace is more important to 


Russia than ideology or the nature of 
the peace (November 11, 1944). Soviet 
tussia did nothing noteworthy in de- 
manding oil concessions from Iran under 

(November 19, 1944). 
right to upon a 
friendly government in Poland (Novem- 
ber 23, 1944). The Franco-Soviet treaty 


strong pressure 


Russia has a insist 


is valuable as providing a bridge between 
West and East (December 23, #944). The 
situation in Poland is largely the fault 
of Britain and the United States (Jan- 
uary 1, 1945). 


“Over-excited or over-astute minds still 
widely 


iter in 


persist in seeing something sin- 


Russian policy, in convincing 


themselves that the Kremlin is aiming 


at a separate peace with Germany or sub- 
jugation of Europe or.something other 


than its repeatedly and solemnly pro- 
fessed objectives. But such exaggerated 


alarms only conduce toward what their 
authors profess to fear.” 


1945.) The 


(January 31, 


tussians are realistic, want 





GEORGE ATCHESON, JR. 
Wanted Chinese Reds to Get 
Lend-Lease During War 


Britain and Amer- 
political 
solutions of little practical effectiveness 


concrete settlements, 


ica are vague, idealistic, offer 


1945). The Yalta decisions 
[such as were made known at the time 
—F. L.] were all to the good, including 
the decision to turn Eastern Poland over 
t (February 13, 1945). Under 
the new arrangement Poland will have 
“approximately as great a territory as 
she possessed before, far beiter integrat- 


(February 7 


o Russia 


ed both strategically, economically and 
ethnographically, and set in a political 
context which will make the maintenance 


of a genuine Polish independence and 
democracy much easier than it proved in 


the past” (March 6, 1945). 









Defense of Soviet Policy 


Tur Yalta compromise 


Great Powers run the 1 
through the Security Cou 
power having the right of 
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1945). “. .. No worthwh 
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that the Russians—if Ya 


- Interests of 
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od if we 
t keep ing 


ta JS a tet 


Speech as a Request That US. 
Underwrite Britain in Near wi 


Far East 


are willing to show goodw 


promise even on questions 


ill and toe 


which ti 


vital interests are affected” (March | 


1945)° Unilateral Russian 
mania, contrary to the Ya 
is not to be taken too se) 


17, 1945). It is not important t 


was given at Yalta sepa 
the Ukraine and White I 
30, 1945). 


It was 


politically right 


action in 
lta agreemeg 


iously (Ma 





rate votes ! 


Wo 
Russia (ha 


i 


rushing British-American advance é 


Elbe and allow the Rus 
Berlin (April 27, 1945) 
t San Fra 





structionism at 
only to matters of procedu 
they were entirely coopera 
1945). “. . . We should 

to work Ww 
(May 5, 1945). 


nave their counterparts 


o continue 


Russia 


British politica! vices (Ma 
The Soviet Government h: 
cation for 


the Polish 


putting on 
underground v 
solemnly guaranteed safe 
the Soviet rulers were st 
giving the betrayed met 
1945). 


to hope that the 


tences (June 22, 
reason 
continue on the course 
harked upon, in the trials 
the negotiations over | 
Warsaw regime—a course 
and amity” (June 25, 1945) 
Lippman was the first t 
dangers of a course whic! 
to make the United Stat 
appendage of the British 
in our relations with the 
(June 30, 1945). 

Russian proposals to be 
warships ex 
Turkey and Russia are “ 


nelles to all 


and Russian demands fo 
eratis government in Tur 
academic 
by’ Hitler of diplomatic 
tween international and pt 
affairs (July 2, 1945). Onl) 


regard Russian demands for parr 


in western Mediterranea) 
attempt to extend Soviet 
ward; Russia’s interests 
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SCOW, Oct. 25—The 


\); 
M Pappranov, leader of the formidable, 
Supreme Soviet, co-chairman of the Presidium, and alternate member of the 


man to watcl 





By Nate Fein 


n the Soviet Union today is Sergei 
vociferous anti-Stalin bloc in the 


t 


By far the most colorful and eloquent of Stalin’s adversaries in the higher 
the Soviet Government, this strapping, strikingly handsome, genial forty- 


year-o1d 


peop e. 
His rise in popular favor has be 
street, fed up with the rigors of Bolshevik 


js just what the doctor ordered. He is an 
ytterly different from the other mem)ers 
Politburo that the contrast is 
breathtaking. He is gay, exuberant; he 
goes in for tweeds of eye-catching cut 
and hue, and loud bow ties; he parts 
his hair in the middle and is commonly 
seen without a brief-case. Eschewing 
the bullet-proof Packard limousine such 
as is assigned to all important govern- 
ment figures, he drives his own dilapi- 
dated 1938 De Soto roadster. He is the 
baly Politburo member in the history o 


of the 


the Stalin regime who has ever been see 
twalking the streets of Moscow in broad 
daylight 


without a bodyguard. Ques- 
tioned recently by a reporter of Pravda 
gn why he did not confine his walks, as 
did his colleagues, to within the walls 
ef the Kremlin, he made a reply which. 
quoted very widely, won him countless 
new friends among the Russian masses. 


He said: “Because it is nicer outside.” 

Pappranov is a man with a mind of 
his own and the courage to speak it. His 
criticism of Stalin’s policies, both do- 
mestic a foreign, in the sizzling ses- 
sions of the Supreme Soviet and before 
huge audiences in his frequent speaking 
tours o e country, is uncompromising 
In his ke te address last week at thio 
annua ym in Kiev of one of Rus- 
gia’s big t trade unions, the n ant 
Brotherhood of Printers of Stalin’s Por- 
trait, P anov had this to sa 
subj Soviet foreign policy 

“All this talk about the ‘need of 


understanding’ the Soviet Union is se 
much poppycock. I think the demo- 
cratic, peace-loving : 
world have come around to uuder- 
us very well indeed—= bit too 
well for Stalin’s comfort. Stalin knows 
that what he needs most of all, if fe 


people o 


standin: 


is to succeed in the political game ke 
is playing. is a nice, cozy atmosphere 
of tolerant misunderstanding.” 

Pap ’s public feud with Stal 
one ol 10st cogent facts Sf S 
pout today. He frequently refe 
to R eader as “that man in the 
Kren * and a number of the bared 
Witticisms has directed at Stalin ha 


ar 
already taken on a sort of legendary 


character. On October 12, at a huze 
mass m ng in Moscow’s Park of Cul- 
ture and Rest, sponsored by the Un- 
Tepentant Citizens Committee of the 


Arts, Sciences and Professions to protes 
Stalin's purges of Mother Goose, Grimm’s 
Fairy jazz music, vaudevilie 
poetry, humor, drama, the lindy 
Shostak 'vich’s Ninth, and George S 
Kaufman, Pappranov, the meeting’s 
Principal speaker, said: “With regard 
te the fashioning of fairy tales, I would 
Tespectfully suggest to Comrade Stalin 
that a division of labor might be ad- 


Tales, 


hop, 


-miner from sunny Yalta hes made 


*n phenomenal, 


a profound impression on the Russian 


For the Russian man on the 


vigilance and ideological purity, Pappranov 


it-and-out non-conformist. He is so 


visable, 





Let Hans Christian Andersen 
take care of the fairy tales for children; 
let Comrade Stalin take care of the fairy 
tales for adults.” The placards at this 
meeting carried such slogans as: “LONG 
LIVE DONALD DUCK!” ... “LONG 
LIVE TOMMY DORSEY, ARTHUR 
WING PINERO, AND BROOKS AT- 
KINSON!” ... “LONG WAVE THE 
BANNER OF GROUCHO MARXISM!” 


Soviet Ukraine to Submit Case Against Russia to UN 


®@ Like all authentic satires, Nate Fein’s odyssey of the rebel Bol- 
shevik Pappranov so cleverly pierces the hoaxes perpetrated by Soviet 
propaganda that his first Moscow News Letter was misconstrued by a 
few readers as a factual report. We repeat for their benefit that by 
utilizing the unhappily non-existent Pappranov, Fein is letting the hot 
air out of the preposterous ideological balloons that Soviet partisans 
here and abroad have floated so successfully. 

By developing logically, albeit fictionally and entertainingly, the 
illusions of American pseudo-liberals regarding the Workers Father- 
land, Fein is holding up a mirror to those so enamored of the “higher 
democracy” that they imagine such events conceivable. 

We hereby authorize TASS to state authoritatively that these re- 
ports of Pappranov’s exploits are complete fabrications of anti-Soviet 
Red-baiters, in no way corresponding to the current facts. But we will 
continue to hope that fiction will become truth. 





There is no mistaking the fact that 
Pappranov has the Stalin regime wor- 
ried. So serious is its concern, indeed, 
that on October 19 Stalin went so far 
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THE ILLUSTRIOUS PAPPRANOV 
Drawn from life by Liston M. Oak 





as to issue a special order of the day 
vis a vis this man. Exceedingly brief, 
but highly significant, it ran as follows: 
“[ hereby authorize TASS to state that 
it is authorized to state that Comrade 
Pappranov does not correspond to the 
facts.” - 7 ‘ 

Tuer E is general agreement in au- 
thoritative circles here that, in the face 
of the widespread opposition ‘to its poli- 


‘cies, the Stalin leadership is playing its 
cards very badly. The cultural purges 
are almost universally regarded as po- 
litical howlers of the first magnitude. 
Even Pravda, notoriously pro-Stalin 
daily, ventured to say, in a recent edi- 
terial: “There is such a thing as going 
too far.” 

Yet the purges continue, It appears 
that the latest target of official abuse is 
Soviet chess. On the day. this cable was 





Tue Soviet authorities throughout 
Europe have fostered a policy of 
disrupting and banning legitimate 
People’s parties, and forcing members 
to join Communist parties which have 
been mellifluously named or which 
have usurped names of existent par- 
ties. Thus, in Germany Socialists 
were forcibly amalgamated, together 
With their organizations, into the 
Communist-controlled Socialist Unity 
Party. In Poland, this procedure has 








NEWS FROM POLAND 


been more blunt. The PPS (Polish 
Socialist Party), which led Polish So- 
cialists before the war and during the 
German occupation, has been denuded 
of its real leaders and of autonomy, 
and members have been made to join 
Soviet-controlled PPS. In 
recent months, however, the genuine 
Polish Socialists have gained greater 
influence” within the PPS, despite 
Soviet terror. Majorities have been 
secured by these Sociaksts in factory 
councils, and im the eme:utive boards 


a bogus, 


filed, /zvesti@ ran a feature editorial 
captioned “The Essentially Petty Bour- 
geois, Counter-Revolutionary and Semi- 
Character of the Ruy 
Lopez and Queens Gambit Chess Open- 
Writter by Boris Bilchuk, 
expert on pinochle, the edi- 
torial bitterly upbraids Botvinnik, Soviet 
chess master, for his “Jack of Stalinist 
recent match with 
Dr. Euwe, ranking master of the Nether- 
Bilehuk as 
“that unconscionable, untalented manipu- 


Interventionist 
ings.” 

Izvestia’s 
self-discipline” in a 


lands, who is described by 


lator of chess pieces whose move is de- 
signed to sink the Netherlands deeper 
in the mire of servitude to British im- 


perialism.” The editoriaj characterizes 





Botvinnik’s recent defeat tat the hands 
of the young British chess master, 
Alexander, as “a blow tq th nocratic 
aspirations of the Greek . people,” and 
denounces the “lagging, tempo” of Bot- 
vinnik’s play in several important 
matches as “decadent” and a tribut- 
ing nothing in the way of speeding the 
fulfillment of the tasks of Socialist con- 
struction as laid down b loved 
Comrade Stalin.” It is a foreg con- 
clusion that action will be take against 
Botvinnik and others. Thi 1 awaits 
Stalin’s next move ‘ 
One of the most ser S } ns fac- 
ing the Soviet Government today arises 
yut of the activity of the \ organ- 
ized Citizens Political Action ¢ Littee 
to Secure Independence and Autonomy 
for the Independent and Autonomous 
Republic of the Ukraine. The Committee 
is making tremendous capital of the 
issue of Soviet Russia’s flagra inter- 






ference in Ukrainian internal affairs in 
the recent firing of countless thousands 
of that country’s government officials and 
civil service workers. A public state- 
ment recently issued by the Committee 
cites the probability, unreported else- 


where, that the Ukrainian Republic may 
soon press charges against Soviet Russia 
(RSFSR) before the Security Council of 
the United Nations on the grounds of 
“violation of territorial integrity and 
provocation of incidents.” Whether or 
not Dimitri Manuilsky, at present the 
delegate of the Ukrainian Republic to 
the United Nations, would be its spokes- 
man in this action is not certain. That 
weuld depend in part on how soon he 
puts in his application for Ukrainian 
citizenship. 





of various cooperatives and municipal 
administrations. More and more pres- 
sure has been exerted for greater 
representation in the Polish national 
Government. As a result of these 
aspirations, the Socialist Henryk 
Wachowicz was named Vice-Minister 
of Security, as aide to the Communist 
Stanislaw Rudkiewicz. 

When Rudkiewicz left for his va- 
cation, Wachowicz released, acting as 
deputy, a number of Socialist and 
ether anti-Fascist and anti-Commu- 
nist leaders. The Communist deputy 
returned and re-arrested those who 
had been released. The courageous 
Wachowicz resigned his post in pro- 


. avoided confiscating the letters but 


test, and published in the Lodz daily 
Kurier Popularny three successive 
open letters to Premier Osubka- 
Morawski in which he accused the 
PPR Communists of having complete 
control of all key posis in the Govern- 
ment. Wishing to avert a head-on 
clash, the Communist authorities 


accused Wachowicz of having released 
“Fascists and enemies of the people” 
from prison. Remembering Wacho- 
wicz’ statement after his resignation 
warning PPS leaders against joining 
with the Communists, Dr. Boleslaw 
Drobner, a left-wing Socialist of 
Cracow, publicly supported Wachowicz. 
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peration Ossawakim 






Defeat of Nazis Did Not End Crimes Against Humanity in Germany| Is . 


By Melvin J. Lasky 


Vew Leader Correspondent in Germany 


ERLIN—“Operation Oossawakim” 
B pegan shortly after midnight. It 
was scarcely twenty-four hours 


afte: the election results from Berlin and 
the Eastern zone of Germany had made 


the German political picture quite obv!- 
; } Fat] 
ous. Soviet overtures had been flatly 


vejected in the capital by 2,000,000 voters, 
and even in the iron-held zone Moscow’s 
political agents were losing their griy 


positions. It was scarcely a 


on mass 


‘ 


week before the opening of what Aap- 
peared to be a bla k November period 
for Kremlin policies. The Western pow- 
ers had decided to stiffen their attitude 
on the reparations question, whi I ¢ 
Soviets had resolved into a ruthle ex 
ploitation of Germany as a colonial area 
and were about to dispatch an investigat- 
ing commission into the Kaster prov 
inces. 

In the early hours of Tuesday mei ning 
Russian troops, trucks and tra begar 
Operation “O awakim the riptic 
and transport of thousands of Germa 
engineers and technicians to the USSR 
the dismantling and remova f remain- 
ing key dustries in Russian-controlled 
qrermany l he city of Be flat- 
cal proceeded towards the Ode with 
the first parts of the Oberspree W n 
Lhe A\kanai Work and tl ( W kK 

amounting t almost tre { t 
ruimed capital dustrial pe é In 
Jer the hug Le " iffered € 
long lreaded d nar Fre (hen 

tz nd De 1 manpows and ‘ 

é headed ea | Halle e Siebel 
Work ( in ope ‘ r et- 
planes had been in produc ) r ( 
be crated, under the supervision of the 
plant engineer and executive Oo were 
alerted for their Russian journey 

The operation wa: ematic and ap- 


parently well prepared in advance, but 


: 1} had +} 
no reliable estimates could be had on the 


extent of the num- 


dismantling or the 
bers of the deportees. Genera) Kotikov 
of the Berlin Kommandatura shrugged 
British he 
knew only what he had read in the news- 
General Kurochkin of the Con- 


his shoulders and told the 


papers. 
trol Council for Germany listened to the 


inquiries patiently—“‘how many plants? 








MOLOTOV 


Vitally Concerned With the Ger- 
man Situation—If Not With fhe 
Fate of Germany 


«++ how many people? ... and were they 
permitted to refuse? ... how many vol- 
untary contracts? .. .”—and remarked 


simply that the questions were very in- 
teresting and he would look into them. 

When terror dictates the terms of a 
contract it~is. meaningless to talk of 
“willingness” and “legality.” From eye- 
witnesses both in Berlin and in the zone 
I have been able to collect some of the 
actual details. Here in Berlin most of the 


? 


technical 
werke 


personnel of the Oberspree- 


(radar for the Russians) were 
moved into the Hirschgarten area of 
Kopenick several months ago. At 3 a. m. 
October 22, the whole community was 
blocked off by troops. Russian officers 
and soldiers entered each of 200 homes. 
A man was given three hours to pack 
his belongings, gather his family, and 
take the train for the East. If he re- 
fused to go “voluntarily” he would go 


involuntarily, immediately, alone. If he 





attempted to escape, his family would be 
shipped anyway. ... The Russian sol- 
diers armed with rifles and tommy-guns 
helped to load the furniture on the trucks, 
By 8 a. m. hundreds of trains were leav- 
ing Berlin’s Kaulsdorf freight station. 
The Operation went smoothly. There 
were only a few outcries, and a handful 
of evaders. There were some complaints, 


to which a stereotyped reply was given— ° 


“All Berliners are Fascists, otherwise 
ihey would have voted differently. .. .” 
In Jena there was some violence in the 
workers’ settlement (located on the Lieb- 
knechtstrasse!). To protests the Soviet 
control officer—Major Wilner, a stalwart, 
reasonable enough chap whom I met last 
month, when both Germans and Russians 
were happy about Zeiss’ 100 percent pro- 
duction—could only say: “I am a sol- 
dier and I get my orders which I have to 


” 


carry out. ... 


Otto Grotewohl], SED leader, had made 


Only the week before 


a great political speech in Jena—declar- 


ing that dismantling in the Russian Zone 


as “finished, definitely!’ Now,fromJena 
alone, there will be thousands of families 
deported, and a great industrial plant re- 
moved which not only supports the town 
but every key section of the whole Ger- 
man technology. 


* + 


Tus last blunt Soviet operation fo- 


cuses more dramatically than ever be- 
fore the gravity of Stalin's position in 
Germany. As the Berlin election results 
started to come in, and it was quite clea 
how decisively the SED was to be reject- 
ed, Kurt Schumacher remarked: “That 
keeps the Kremlin’s batting average per- 
fect! They haven’t called a single polit- 
ical turn correctly so far as Germany is 
concerned since the Revolution. . . They 


missed in the days of the Spartacus, they 
failed in the 1923 crisis, they misunder- 
stood the Weimar problem, they were 
wild and tragically wrong in 1932, they 


were incapable of a sound anti-Nazi 


orientation from Thaelmann to General 
Von Paulus and Seydlitz ... and now 
the colossal fiasco of the SED! ...” This 
is the real importance in European poli- 
ties of the Berlin elections, and its after- 
math, Operation Ossawakim. They rep- 
resent desperate improvisations on the 








part of a Russian leadership. Power, of 
course, is the motive and the goal. But 
# strategy for the taking of power in 
Germany and Europe is, fortunately for 
the West, lacking. 

Each week in Berlin brings some new 
report of resumption of factory disman- 
tlings, another wave of political arrests, 
some diplomatic gaucherie in Allied coun- 
cils, fabulous absurdities of Stalinist 
propaganda. Moscow is fumbling and 
blundering and missing its opportunities! 
In the last two years every kind of error 
has been made. 

Operation Ossawakim puts a punctua- 
tion mark to the strange experience of 
the Soviet .economic adventure in Ger- 
many. The dismantlings, which have now 
been renewed, have already involved 
most of the key usable German plants, 
and with a huge waste and destruction. 
Packing and crating have been abomi- 
nable, shipping has been careless, parts 
have been lost or ruined. In some re- 
spects the whole reparations program 
has been a campaign against technology. 
In recent months the Russians have com- 
pleted the shipment east of that inval- 
vable component of socialism, “electri- 
fication”; the electrified rail system of 
eastern Germany has 
appeared, and in 


was left 


practically dis- 
the process nothing 
behind, concrete bases and 
masts were blasted, porcelain insulators 
smashed, 

In the transports Red Army men ac- 
companied German crews. They knew 
nothing of railroading, and as I was 
told, “when we stop at stop-signals they 
draw their weapons and yell ‘Sabotage!’ 
«+.» Many flat-cars have been lost, many 
erews have been shipped to Siberia. . . .” 
In another respect, all this has constitut- 








ed a campaign against Communist Delis 
tics in Germany. It is no secret tha 
Kailshorst (German capital fo the 
Soviet. Military Government) has bees 
in consistent despair over the new and 
recurring demands for factories 
goods which come from Moscow and phy 
havoc with local planning. Many of the 
planis, which at the Leipzig fair Some 
time ago were paraded as eloquent Sve 
bols of the “Soviet tempo,” are now am, t 
the missing. The despa‘r reaches oy) », 


to the German political community, a 
what Moscow has lost can never be s# 


vaged, at least not for decades. 
” * * 


Th E essential truth of the situation 
that the Soviet regime stands in told 
contradiction to every non-Soviet ™ 
tional interest in Europe. The post-Hi 
ler Germans, and especially the aml 
Nazis, are learning more bitterly thas 
any other continental people that 
can't do business with Stalin. His ow 
political manner has hardened into a 
inflexible ruthlessness, and his own * 
ternal crisis within the Soviet Union 
too pressing. Clearly, what the Russias 
are looting out of Germany is taking 
place in the new 5-Year Plan. The Ge 
mans have already made a substantial 
contiibution to the fulfilment, for & 
ample, of the 1950 Soviet shoe qui 
240,500,000 pair, not much more i 
one pair per head of population!); ™* 
half-dozen other consumers goods o 
gories, German production has been # 
viating the crises of the Russian hom 
economy. The popular pressure !” * 
USSR has been inordinately great . 
se ti 





Kremlin, possibly, wanted to promi 
fellow-traveling German that footwe 
but the comrades at home have be 
significant that os 


restless. It was 
little ## 


Russian press reprinted the 
of the peasant woman who had gre 


° Listorly wil 
Kalinin, but then queried bitterly m 
; BA cd 
he had shoes and she had none! ie” 


discussing the coming prosperity, 
veiterated constantly that “we will 
duce goods equal to those per 
abroad,” with particular emphasis ° 
shoes, watches, fabrics, cameras, at 
gadgets of all kinds. The occupsti®? 
(Continued on Page Fourtees) 
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If the Light be Darkness” 


hls Freedom Irrelevant to Eastern European Peoples? 
By R. H. Markham 


BUHR has recently written in con- 


ROFESSOR REINHOLD NIE- 
P sun with Bulgaria, that “such 


perently to ease his conscience, he seems 
io be saying that what Russia is doing 
i the benighted Bulgars doesn’t matter 
~ uch anyhow. They wouldn’t know how 
eappreciate anything any better. Pro- 
fusor Niebuhr seems to intimate that 
wed be “obtuse” to think otherwise. 

Tie dictionary says that “obtuse” 
nanos “dull intellectually” or simply 
‘dupid.” It seems to me nothing Jess 


| ‘ dogans as ‘free elections’ and ‘free enter- 
ad prise’ are irrelevant in that part of the 
. al gold.” He is using Bulgaria as an ex- 
ad smple of what he considers the futility 
: t “efforts to change” conditions “in 
d py © E ge 
of ‘hg Dastern Europe, regarded by Russia as 
" “il .. strategic security belt.” In view of 
oy iat “futility,” Professor Niebuhr ad- 
by yises a “strategy of patience” and, ap- 
mong 


























TSOLA DRAGOICHEVA 
Bulgarian Murderess 


fun atastrophic for good American 1!ib- 
wag to intimate that people are stupid 
who still retain moral ideals and wht 
tise to adopt the soporific policy of 
“rategic patience” toward moral out- 
ges, I understand when a sweat-shoy 
mer says that a good wage and de- 
@ittreafment “is irrelevant” fof a poor 
Waw who never had decent treatment. 
lao comprehend when such a sweat- 
top owner urges his” pastor to have 
trategic patience and not get excited 
tout the poor widow. I’m not so obtuse 
sto miss that. But what shocks me is 
complacent advocacy of such indiffer- 
te by a “professor of Christian ethics” 
ta school for preachers of the gospel. 
When the light in ethics professors is 
sation i darkness, how great is that darkness! 

in tol | have spent most of my adult 
viet w(t mong the weary and heavy-laden 
vost-Hie Southeast Europe, meaning largely 
he antiga “DE Peasants and workers. Thirty-five 
rly than "8 ago I went forth from Union Theo- 
hat yo [S"4l Seminary to be an educational 
His ot “Sionary in Bulgaria. Being the son 
into an"? Preacher who was a preacher’s son, 
own iv td read the gospels and epistles and 
Union i Mi Testament prophets and had been 
Russiaas tarred by them. The Biblical picture of 
taking # mole men from a heroic little nation 
The Get trating for right and justice with un- 
pstantial mien faith even in the face of dun- 
for fms and the cross, had inspired me. 
y, I liked Jesus, and I liked od 


ye quell 
ore tht He... There was then no teacher of 
1). inf ean Ethics in Union Seminary to 
me mee me to keep my shirt on and prac- 
oi ale ~ srategical patience or to tell me 
an be — and a better life were ir- 
the “vant for the poor Bulgarians. So, 
we i tsely, on a blooming cold February 
reat—tt 


lay T on: > : 
“71 sailed forth with my bride and the 
: Puise of $750 a year, plus the same 
footwees fount for her 
_, heel ‘ 
ave be ee 
that 1 Hoan a nation that had been released 
al ™ “the Turkish yoke” only 34 years 
ittle 9 Biactior For 5 

. #0r 500 years they had been 
‘ondage and of course were backward 


ymise the 


sod 
] gree 


ue Beery respect. At liberation practically 
& oe thes them were illiterate, they knew 
- iting of vitamins, didn’t wash their 
will # th, dwelt in small primitive houses 
wee “€ (0 animals and had no indoor toilets. 


hasis % immediately after liberation that 


industrious peasant nation set out 
up for lost time. They adopted 
een) tod fonstitution, opened a one-house 
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R. H. Markham believes Bulgarians are humans, and is against those 
who, like Henry Wallace, would abandon them to the tyranny of the 
Soviet Government. And the same applies to Poles, Hungarians, Yugo- 
slavians and others—they too love peace and freedom. If we concern 
ourselves with the fate of any people for moral reasons, the people of 
Eastern Europe deserve our sympathy and help as much as the people 


of Western Europe. 


Markham has been a student of Balkan history and politics since he 
first went to Southwest Europe in 1912. As a foreign correspondent for 
the Christian Science Monitor, he was recently expelled by the Russians 


from all areas under their control. 


NM 


— 





Parliament, developed an excellent sys- 
tem of jurisprudence, built roads and rail- 
roads. Before long they had a fairly 
good press, a new literature, a state 
theater and opera, cooperativé sovieties, 
people’s banks and every kind of political 
party, including those of the Agrarians, 
Socialists, and Communists. All this de- 
velopn.ent came from the common people, 
namely, from peasants and the children 
of peasants, because there were no other 
kind of Bulgarians. 

Almost everything in Bulgaiia has 
been the result of private initiative and 
individual enterprise, because in Turkish 
times the State had no social function. 
Almost every Bulgarian owned some- 
thing. Almost every one was his own 
master. Great bankers, merchants. in- 
dustrialists, big landowners were absent. 
And private enterprise was admirably 
blended with cooperatives. as wel} as 
with state ownership of mines. railreads 
water and light systems. 


* 


The Stamboliisky Era 


* 


N arura.ty, there was much polit- 
cal friction in Bulgaria due to wars, out- 
side ideologies, foreign pressure and po- 


jitieal rivalry. Bulgaria, of course, had 
unscrupulous political bosses, like Chi- 
cago and New York. But decade by dec- 
ade the masses continued to gain influ- 
ence and power. The Socialist, Commn- 
nist and Peasant Parties won the allegi- 
ance of a majority of the nation. 

After the First World War, the Peas- 
ant Party came to power, with the Com- 
munists pressing on their heels. The 
Premier and boss, a real dirt-peasant, 
Alexander Stamboliisky, who was one of 
the most picturesque political figures in 
Europe, was ardently, even boisterously 
loved by the Bulgarian peasantry, who 
formed two-thirds of the nation. Though 


ant Se bao Son 


jnexperienced and autocratic, and sup- 
ported by inexperienced, ebullient peas- 
ants, burly, booming Stamboliisky did 
fairly well, both in internal and external 
politics. He introduced some reforms, 
established excellent relations with Bul- 
garia’s neighbors, displayed a friendly 
aititude toward Russia, which was then 
in the world’s dog-house, kept the staie 
apparatus going well and held the turbu- 
lent, Soviet-led Communist Party within 
bounds, while permitting civil liberties 
and holding fair elections. It was a 
creditable record, in spite of too much 
hossism. 

Before very long a conspiracy of Bul- 
garian professors and army officers over- 
ihrew the peasant government, put down 
a subsequent Communist uprising and 
committed many acts of violence, I had 
never seen such beating, torture and kill- 
ing. Many people whom I knew person- 
ally were assassinated. Generally speak- 
ing, the educated white-collared sons of 
peasants and workers were killing peas- 


ant 
ant 


s and workers. 

J suppose there had been a good deal 
of killing in Bulgaria for 1,000 years. It 
is a “hot corner” of Europe, vis-a-vis a 
hot corner of Asia. I could have said to 








myself that “freedom from assassination 
is irrelevant to Bulgarians” and there- 
after practiced strategie patience—at 
other folks expense. That is what mem- 
bers of the Bulgarian Government—the 
killers—advised. They went all out in 
advising strategic patience, as they killed. 
But I got stirred up at all the bloodshed, 
said so, wrote so, and had to leave the 
Mission of the Congregational -Church. 
My fellow missionaries and the Board 
were wonderfully loyal and showed not 
the slightest strategic patience at fla- 
grant wrong. But the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment laid down the law and I had to free 
the Mission from the odium of my im- 


LPN Tent eae 


patience. 1 stayed on in Bulgaria; later 
became a foreign correspondent and con- 
jinued to follow developments in Bul- 
garia, year by year, and month by month 
up to the present day. 


* * * 


N aruranry the nation got embroiled 
in general European confusion. As Fa- 








GEORGE DIMITROV 
Roving Bulgarian Stalinist 
Commissar 


scism obsessed Italy, as Nazism swept 
over Germany and anti-Semitism burned 
decency out of men’s hearts, Bulgaria did 
not remain unaffected. But formal Nazi- 
sm never took much root there. The 
number of Bulgarian youth prancing up 
and down with uplifted hands bellowing 
hate was smaller even than in England, 
And during the whole war, in spite of 
German insistence, not one Jew was sent 
out of the country, while very few per- 
ished within the country. I am _ not 
intimating that Bulgaria remained free 
from Europe’s totalitarian contamination, 
Jndeed brutal reactionaries gained much 
power there. But Bulgaria’s Fascistie, 
anti-Semitic, anti-Soviet record bears 
comparison with that of almost any other 
nation on the continent. More than that, 
during the two turbulent. inter-war dec- 
ades the Bulgarian people made much 
progress, won one general election in a 
heroic manner and. prevented extreme 
reactionary excesses. 

But now for a little over two years, 
Soviet-led Communists have exercised 
dictatorial domination over Bulgaria. 
1 have followed it closely and on the 
spot. It is the bloodiest regime the 
Balkans have seen in a century. The 
Communists have filled Bulgaria’s val- 
Jeys and plains with torture and kill- 
ing, such as the nation didn’t suffer 
even in the time of the “unspeakable 
Turk” whose atrogities as Gladstone 
described them aroused the whole west- 
ern world. Bulgaria is in the hands of 
despots who impose every restriction 
that reactionary conquerors have de- 
vised. 

I do not know exactly how or when 
this new bondage will end. But I know 
iwo things: one is that the Bulgarian 
people—like their brothers, the Serbs— 
during the last eighty years have made 
a grand and epic fight for freedom and 
right. During a fairly large part of 
thai time I have watched them at it. I 
should like to become half as brave and 
self-sacrificing in fighting for right aad 
freedom as many Bulgarians whom I 
know and have known. Another thing of 
which J am certain is that when well- 
situated, easy-living Americans in no 
danger and making no noteworthy sac- 
rifices condemn a whole nation, such as 


the Bulgarians, to bondage—to soothe “: 


their own consciences—that is immoral. 

How can teachers of moral responsi- 
bility do that? How can they go to 
church after writing such things? And 
give advice on motal values? How can 
good people sit at ease and blandly 
advise strategic patience at the expense 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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~AMUEL ADAMS and Thomas 

S Paine and the Reverend Jo 
Wise and Theodore Pa:ke anid 

< all the other great American lib 
taria would have been very much 
at home in the company of Louis D 
: Brandeis. His attitude towards pco 
: ple and property and his ideas alou 
government were pretty much like 

He, too, loathed tyra: 


both its political and economic fo:ims 


theirs. 


CHneertnel 


He, too, had an abiding respect for 
the dignity of the individual. And 
too, fought incessantly fo wha ie 
considered the right, the honoralle 
and the decent. “Excessive powet 

the great corrupter,” he said, and 
“responsibility is the great de 
oper.” In other words, monopol 


= 


any shape breeds evil, and the more 
responsibility is put in the hands of 


people the more will th ro 


the 
vorth yof it. 
There is much talk these da ahpou 

eaning of liberalisn Governo 

Dewey and Senator Taf lan 
exemplify liberalism lo 

! Pepper and Henry Watltla 

| Were Brandeis a 


would doubtle ' 


+ +] 
it they do. 


ideas of a yur oO 


wee and freedom of the mS \ 
‘ tensity bordering upon fero< 
No other Justice in the history of 
United States 


guarded these two freedoms w rsuch 


Supreme Court Ss 


alertness, and no other judge on th 





same bench has written in their de 





fence so eloquently: 


“Those who won our independen 


vy revolution were not cowards. They 
did not fear political change. They 
did not exalt order at the cost of 
liberty. To courageous, self-reliant 


= WHUUEAELNAUENLTUETHAAE {VNUANOOULAQQNGUEODUY2OQEEE00SSUA4SU000OOUUAEAONGUULOOUGNGEOUOUGUONRASGU GOAN SGN 4c tdagabaaO Hed Hiine 2S 

Brandeis — American Liberal 

3 Review by CHARLES ANGOFF a 

BRANDEIS—A FREE MAN'S LIFE. By Alpheus Thomas Mason. Viking. : 
Vew York. 1916. 713 po Price S5.00. 


free and fearless reasoning applicd 


through the processes of popular gov- 


ent, unless the incidence of the evil 
apprehended is so imminent that it 
may befall before there is opportunity 
for full discussion. If there be time 


‘ 


evil by the processes of education, the 
not enforced silence. Only an emer- 


gency can justify repression. 
must be the rule if authority is to 


men, with confidence in the power of 


=, HOA UMLSENED | COPED RMOODPOA HAMMAM LAOS AMMO SHAT ask OUUUUUAALHEEUUROREUUUDUUELOOOOSOMERORUREELH UGA UUCUUQLLASLOAYNQNNE00F0000PTOUUELAARMRENEO EO BH 





‘rmmetnt, no-danger flowing from free 


peech can be deemed clear and pres 


through discussion the 


0 expose 





falsehood and fallacies, to avert the 
remedy to be applieg is more speech, 
Such 


be reconciled with freedom. 





Such, in 
my opinion, is the command of the 


Constitution.” 


Mr. Mason’s biography—his third 
»f Brandeis—is easily the best of the 
man available and it will probably be 
the standard work for a long time 
He has had access to many unpub- 


lished documents, largely private, and 





he seems to have made good use of = 
them. Though an ardent admirer of = 
his subject, he has some critical things = 
to ay about Brandeis—especial!y = 
amazingly unenlightened stand of = 
Prohibition. He offers a full accou = 
»f Brandeis’ early struggle I 3 = 
valth, of his quick success : 
yrivate practice of law, of = 
mental battles with some of N 
1 railroads, and of his A = 
‘ for the establishn sav- 
Bank Life Insuran H 
) Ap i bit } mpy in ! ) 
B judicial car ’ ) 
) vill elaborate tl = 
e next litior H ) = 
nake a b liant ana 4 
Terences between Brand i = 
H Tr they often dissented g - 
their basic philosophies 
mm identical. Brandeis is 2 
) t liberal, with a great faith in = 
Ticacy of legislation and educa = 
vhile Holmes was a philosop a! = 
conservative in his po : 
d economics but willing to | , 
le take their chances in gover 
tal experimentation. Mr. Mason 
expresses the differences in these 
vord “Brandeis read economics as 
vell as Euripides; Holmes read and 


read Plato.” 


Mr. Mason, who is professor of 
politics at Princeton, writes well and 
he has a mature sense of history 4s 
well as a fine insight into character. 
A former president of his university, 
who later occupied the White House 
and nominated Brandeis for the Su- 
preme Court, would probably have 
been very much pleased with this 
book. The intelligent reading public 
can do no less. 
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He claims Eisenhower wasn't even in the Army.” 
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prejudiced. George Moorad went to the Soviet 


casting 


By George Moorad. 
Fireside Press, Ilvc., Philadelphia, 1946. 309 pages. $3 


Tee: book was written by an Ameri 


‘an-reporter who came to Mos 


Diary of Impatient Disappointment. 
Review by MARTIN EBON 


BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN, 
W. L. White. 


With an introductiny ; 


COW 


capital for the Columbia Br 


System. Moorad thought he might be able to teach the Soviets a th 


or two about good public relations. He did not know then why his pre lecessor, Jig 
ai 


Fleming, had left Moscow. It was becau 


it at a censor in the Foreign Ministry 
Moorad ran the gamut from 


ypen-minded naiveté to impatient 


+ he had torn up a radio script and thy 


disappointms 


a lot faster than some other people. Perhaps it was because of his extensive EXperien 
as a foreign correspondent. He was on the China coast at the time of Shans 


incident, roamed the Far East for five 


years, covered Guadaleanal, the Bismarek %& 


battle and the campaigns of the 32nd Division. When he came to Moscow, his nial 


was open, but also trained. 


He did not know much about the Soviet Union when he crossed the border fn 


Iran to Soviet Azerbaidjan. But he 
learned fast, and at first hand. His book 
consequently contains no references to 
Russian history, and no effort to explain 
the Soviet régime in relation to its Tzar- 
ist predecessors. It is a piece of straight 
reporting, honest, forthright and good- 
humored. As such, it is immensely 
valuable 


There remain, in this country, very 
many who neither echo the words of the 
Soviet apologists, nor have fully come 
to recognize the tyrannical aspects of 
the Stalin régime. Moorad’s book is 2d- 
dressed to this group. The material on 
censorship, Soviet women, shortages in 
food and housing, and particularly his 
unpretentious chapter, “What do Rus- 
sians think?,” are excellent examples of 
findings. 
The description of Moscow’s reaction to 


a good reporter’s first-hand 
Roosevelt's death, the genuine grief of 
the plain people, is particularly im- 


pressive. 

There have been so many correspond- 
Russia that much »i 
naterial is not new. Bu 


ents’ books on 
Moorad’s 
always has the freshness of the d 

approach. Moorad also covered a lot of 


rround occasional trips outside 


Who are the “thieves in 
the night” in Palestine? 





Arthur Koestler, by the magic of a great novel-_- 
_  ist’s art, breathes life inte the people involved in 


ARE THEY ARABS 
LIKE KAMEL EFFENDI? 


“This is our country, you understand? We 
want to live our ewn way and we want no 
foreiga teachers and no foreign money and ~ 
no foreign habits aad no smiles of condes- 
cension and no pat on the shoulder and no 
arrogance and no shameless women with 
wriggling buttocks in our holy places.” 


a 
Soviet Union. I have found his chapts 
on Rumania particularly interesting, jy 
cause there has been so little rely 
reporting from that country. Moonj 
sound reportorial instinct stands hin 
good stead when he writes about 
Communist-dominated Government 
Premier’ Petru Groza and the dilem 
of the American-British members ¢f | 
Allied Control Council. 

His chapter on Poland is signifies 
mostly for the detailed description ¢ 
UNRRA’s enormous difficulties jg 
face of Russian and Polish Commu 
Forts to hide the American origin ¢ 
relief supplies. 

Moorad arrived in China just in tins 
as he writes, to see “the iron curt 
flanged down on Manchuria.” Althow 
his chapter adds little to the mu 
thoughtful accounts previously publish 
in the daily press and in periodicals 
foes contain a brief description of 
Soviet-occupied Mui 


hich clearly reflects the atmosphe 


Lions inside 


W. L. White, in his introduet 
Moorad’s book, believes that the authg 
mizht be denounced by >» Commutis 

(Continued on ?: n) 
eo an “ 
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: the Palestine conflict—Jews, Arabs, Brit- 5 . 4 
F  ) 
j ish, and Americans alike—and makes ¢ 6: 
i ” them understandable in this, 4 = 
7 = his greatest novel! a 
ee) 
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Problem in Czechoslovakia: A Discussion 
Case of the Hungarian Minority 


Great Betrayal at Munich 


From RUSTEM VAMBERY 


To the Editor: 
HROUGH no fault of mine I had 
only today the chance to read the 
my last book by Pro- 
fessor Jaszi in your issue of Sept. 28. 


review of 


The undeserved praise Jaszi bestows 
upon me 1S, I hope, better substantiated 
than that I outdid the 
Prague Press Bureau in defending the 


Czecho- 


the accusation 
expulsion of minorities from 
slovakia. He apparently overlooked the 
following sentences: satisfactory 
is the attitude of Hungary’s northern 


“Less 


neighbor. The compulsory transfer 
of several hundred thousand Magyars 
from Slovakia is politically and eco- 
nomically as undesirable as the indis- 
criminate expulsion of half a million 
Germans from Hungary” (pp. 187-8). 
Indeed, ] expressed the hope for the 
transitory character of these troubles 
though I where wrote that they are 
“of minoi nportance.” However not 
even Professor Jaszi suggests how by 
abandoning this hope a Danubian Fed- 


eration would become possible. It is 
true I did not hold President Benes and 
Foreign Minister Jan Masaryk responsi- 
ble for the 


postwar continuation of 


resurgence of nationalism, but President 
Tildy and 


sponsible either 


Premier Nagy are not re- 


for the same phenomenon 


grateful for 


E are 


the food parcels you are 


exceedingly 
sending 
us and can them how 


judge by 
Magnificently you people in America live. 
To us all the things you send are delica- 
ies and we ise 
opening a can on 
especially 


them sparingly, only 
special occasions, We 


appreciate the tea and coffee, 


as the former has only been included 
in Our ration twice—the first time 5 gr. 
to a person and the second time 10, At 
the moment the food situation js a little 
better and 1 igh, as before, fats and 

e ) ($6 and $7 a kilo 





, there is plenty of 


and a ed) which can be 

bought wit aul caras, 
For a lone time the Russians left us 
peace, ey g, no doubt, that our 
compat j quidate is them- 
selves, Wh this did not happen, ex- 
cel oO! lisa earance of seve ‘al 
hundreds (t Soviets took only about 
1300 Ce. i of Russian extrac- 
! Rud Pravo, the organ of the 
Czech Comn st Party, published on 
June 14 article entitled “Snakes in 
the Boson manding the punishment 
of the Russians and Ukrainians settled 
here as « nie of the Soviet Union. 
This a ew course, full of 
flumny, but it caused many to lose 
their jobs fact ries, where revolu- 


ary committees (zavadni rada) rule, 
#8 before, w all power concentrated 
m the hands of 


all Was quiet 


the Communists. Here 
. 
Later t} “ae P : . 
ater the Soviet Union offered Soviet 
cit shir al 
zenshiy all Russian emigrants in 
We 


tnis 


Frane , ; 
ance, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 
that 


“enthusi- 


¥ 7 
‘re told ieWspapers 
fer had been accepted with 
astic Joy.” On July 10th an 
Was 


agreement 
Signed 
Republic (Cc 


between 


the Czechoslovak 
2SR) and the USSR for the 


exch > of all tt 
; lange of al] those who weie willing. 





Nat is ¢- 
at is to say persons of Czech 
Uonality (for 


Ukr 
vATainian * 


na- 


istance, colonists in the 


i olynia and Karpathian Rus- 
8a) eould «} : eet 
) €ould choose the CzSR and Rus- 
lan, Ukrainis : 

» Ukrainians and White Russians 


; 
ld declare thei) desire to accept eiti- 
Yenship in ihe USSR. This transfer is 


10 take Place in November. It is not 


BER 16, 1946 


in Hungary. There is a slight difference 
insofar as between the countries 
Czechoslovakia was the victim of Horthy- 
Hungary the beneficiary of the great 
betrayal at Munich. My construction 
may be “naive,” but certainly not more 
so than the assumption that by hurling 
abusive criticism on the statesmen of 
neighboring countries, we paving 
the way for a better understanding, or 
as Jaszi’s reference is to the ‘“reaction- 
ary Apponyi” to whom it never occurred 
to drive out the national 
Obviously not because he 
Magyarize them. 

What 
accusation of 


two 


are 


minorities. 
wanted to 


the 
Czechophile, an 
accusation made by various Nazis in the 
prewar Hungarian parliament—-who in 
but I 
Horthy-Habsburg 
States promptly 
welcomed my friend Jaszi as a reformed 
who eventually that 
the Prague government is to be blamed 
for the befel] Central 
Europe and Hungary in particular: 

I cannot help remembering the familiar 


I sincerely regret is not 


being 


meantime hanged de- 
fact 


in the 


the were 
that 


United 


plore the 


agents 


traitor understood 


disaster which 


lines in Goethe’s Faust: 
Es tut mir lang’ schon weh, 
Dass ich dich in der Gesellschaft seh’, 
(I have long been grieved 
at the company I see you in.) 
Long Island, N. Y. 


Reply by OSCAR JASZI 


F course I did not overlook pages 
187-188 of Professor Vambery’s 
book and I know that he does not 

favor the expulsion of the Hungarian 
minority from Slovakia.- Yet, after hav- 
ing considered all his arguments, my 
final conelusion is that he hushed up 
intentionally the case of the Hungarian 
minority and what is a real tragedy 
he treated as an episode of minor im- 
portance. That is the reason why he 
used antiquated quotations to 
strate the noble liberal mind of a Czech 
statesman after he had broken all his 
Following this 
that 
are 


demon- 


pledges, now he 
even 
of Czechoslovakia 


¢ 


ior 


logic 


dares to state the statesmen 


not responsible 
the system which they introduced. 

The issue in question, however, is not 
the the 
minority least transitorily 
stopped by the Paris Peace Conference), 
but the wholesale annihilation of all the 


national 


only expulsion of Hungarian 


(now at 


rights of that minority under 
that the 
is collectively responsible for the 


crimes of a few leaders. 


the specious whole 


pec yple 


argument 


On the basis 
of this principle Hungarians in Slovakia 
cannot even have citizenship unless they 
ean prove before a local administrative 
committee that they not traitors 
to the country; practically all Hungarian 
property has been the 


were 


confiscated; 


Living Under the Russians 
A Letter From Prague 


the 
made so 


unde from 


life here 


unlikely that pressure 

Communists, will be 
intolerable for us that we shall be forced 
to “choose” 


“ 


to transfer. 

I shall try to give you a brief resumé 
of the conditions prevailing here after 
the “free elections” to parliameént, bas- 
ing it on newspaper information and 
statistical sources and supplementing it 
the 
touch 


by facts which do not appear in 
would like to 
What is 


“democracy” 01 


“official press.” J 


on the following: 1) the iron 


curtain? 2) “dictator- 
ship” in the CzSR, 3) the elections and 
their results, 4) who rules the CzSR, 
5) the deportation of Germans,-6) the 
outlook, after 14 months of being liber- 
ated, in domestic economy and polities. 
The Czech press, which is in the hands 
of the officially recognized four political 
parties, has often published translations 
of articles by foreign correspondents 
(especially British and American) which 
relate that during the authors’ visits to 


the CzSR, they saw no. signs of the 
presence of the. Soviet Army and no 
vestiges of Soviet influence or inter- 
ference with the interior life of the 


Czechoslovak Republic This conclusion 
is extremely naive. 


It is quite true that there are at the 


present time on the territory of the 
CzSR_ neither Soviet armies (except 
some units attached to the “Komenda- 


tura”), nor a large number of Russian 
the tribunals. But de 
everything is in the hands of the Com- 
munist Party, operating under the trade 
name of the so-called “popular front”— 
the coalition of the four 
litical parties: 
the Christian Socialists, 
Democrats and the 
tactic conforms to the directives given 
by Dimitrov as leader of the Comintern 
before its official disbandment. The first 
three of the above-mentioned parties 
are only tolerated in so far as ihey sub- 
mit, even though with some muttering 
argument, to all 
the Communist Party. 

Their existence, as a 
just a temporary sop to the democratic 
customs and manners of the West, espe- 


agents in facto 


authorized po- 


the Popular Socialists, 
Social 


This 


the 
Communists. 


and the directives of 


sign-board, is 





cially to England and the USA. It in 
nowise the actual situation. 
Everything is done as the Communists 
wish, The Communist Party firmly 
holds in its hands all the decisive posts 
in the political life of the country. It 


changes 


controls the press, information, radio, 
police, the Ministry of the Interior. 
Its adherents head the loca! Soviets 
(narodni vybor—the Peoples Commit- 


tees). Normal the 


for political offenses has been suspended 


procedure of courts 


until the end of the year, and any citizen 


can be declared politically suspect and 
deprived of the right to work. 
The actions of these committees can 


NATE FEIN 


From FERDINAND KADEL 


@ The “Moscuw News Letter” by 
Nate Fein in your last issue seems to 
me a hoax. From all that I ever read 
and heard about Russian affairs I 
believe nothing like it could possibly 
happen. 

New Jersey. 

Purely Fictitious 

@ Any resemblance between “Dep- 
uty Pappranov,” about whom Nate 
Fein wrote, and any actual Russian, 
living o dead, is purely coincidental. 
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Hungarian minority has not the smallest 
trace of national autonomy in schools, 
administration or judiciary; the labor 
draft has been made particularly in- 
human for them. Persons numbering 
hundreds of thousands who have worked 
for centuries on their native land have 
become beggars exposed to the lawless- 
ness of local sycophants. 

What here and in other 
countries of Europe is the liquidation 
of the great tradition of Herder, Maz- 


happened 


zini, Edétvés, Masaryk, the elder, and of, 


many of the best men of Europe and a 
the methods of Attila and 
It’s strange that in the 
208 pages of his book, packed with quota- 


return to 
Ghengis Khan. 


tions, Vambery did not make a single 
reference to these abominable practices. 


(This is the point in which the official 


Czechoslolvak seems to me to be 
and outspoken the 
Hungarian critic.) 

And his responsibility 
diminished by the that my 
criticism was praised by certain Hungar- 
ian reactionaries. My friend Vambery 
knows very well that I have never cared 
for the calumnies of this gang. 


press 
more sincere than 
will not be 


accusation 


I am 
now equally insensitive to their acclama- 
tion. Therefore his quotation, though it 
is from Goethe, will not 
which is a bad one. 


Oberlin, Ohio. 


save his case 


still be criticized in the press, but this 
does not prevent them from continuing 
to do as they. wish. Ir in new 
local self-government’ (in 
which after the elections the Communist 
strength is 30 to 40 percent) a decision 
the of the 
follower. are summoned 


these 
organs of 


goes against wishes Com- 


munists, their 
the 


stration, 


from factories to stage a demon- 
They crowd into the assembly 
hall and force a decision in favor of the 
the elections in 
The Ministry of 
the hands 


them in 


Communists (examples: 
and Olomsuc). 

Affairs, which is in 
Communists, 


Pilzen 
Interior 
of the 


every 


upholds 


Way. 





EXPOSED! 


As we wrote in an editorial box ac- 
companying the article, “It is to be 
hoped that the events Nate Fein re- 
ports will happen soon.” From the 
latest reports received from Moscow. 
Fein’s wishful-thinking remains in 
the realm of fiction, or perhaps, 
prophecy. But Fein refuses to kill 
his brain-child, and the further ad- 
ventures of the Russian counterpart 
of Lanny Budd will be “reported” 


soon. Pappranoy will represent Rus- 2 
sia at the next session of the UN = 
Security Council, it is rumored. 2 
= 
= 


New Treason of the Intellectuals 


From GEORGE H. HILDEBRAND, Jr. 


Vo the Editor: 


I LIKE The New Leader—even when 
I disagree with it. It is honest, courage- 
ous and very frequently the sole source 
for important facts. It proceeds in its 


evaluations from consistent democratic 


principles. It is almost the one liberal 
journal that offers a staff with the will- 
ingness and the understanding to fight 
totalitarianism 

black, or brown. 


wherever found—red, 
It eontains no fancy 


apologetics nor .disingenuous justifica- 
tions for crimes against the human race, 

The elements of lasting value and 
crucial importance in Western European 
civilization are under insidious attack 
today, largely by persons often infiuen- 
tial in thought. The very language of 
the democratic tradition is being used 
to promote the doctrines of the tribal 
state and to enslave free minds. It is a 
new kind of “treason of the intellectuals.” 

The New Leader is an important ele- 
ment in the effective defense of Western 
traditions. Its staff are to be commended 
for the valuable efforts they are making. 


W 
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*OF BEN HECHT, WHO e 
DONATES HIS TALENTS 
TO GREAT CAUSES 


Of all American playwrights, 
Ben Hecht, noted dramatist, movie MANRATTAN 
scenarist, novelist and short story ALHAMBRA FOR THIS Ker) 
writer, has consistently been the yal THEY RISKED \ 
most liberal in donating his talents | ans SeacEe 
to great causes. When Hitler was 58th STREET UiFE AND Love, 
on the march and the nations of HAMILTON 4 
the world tried appeasement, it 125th STREET CARY GR i | 
was he who wrote the unforgettable REGENT AN 
pageant, Fieht for Freedom,” ri . 
dramatically alling upon America : INGRID BERGMAN 
to arm for World War II. Again, 
when Hitler was ruthlessly deci- | TLE HILL im ALFRED RIICHCOCKS 
mating the Jewish peoples of Ger- ‘ :_ Not 
many and the ~onquered countries, F N orous! 
Hecht, out of the fury of an a apne 
Z lished heart, wrote the imperish- ao CLAUDE RAINS 
able We Shall Not Die.” And \ AUIS CALHEEN - wename XOXSTINTN 
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now, with indreds of WESTCHESTER ond 2nd features 
of displac 2d Jews pitifully t “a VERNOR JACK “va 
for a chance to resettle in WHITE PLAINS HALEY s , 
tine, Hee! 1t ha ynposed what 4 YONKERS -_ io WE 
may well be his masterpiece, “A : > eA ee ! = 
~"Thy ' ” 3 “£4 i —aelile 
Flag Is Born,” an electrifving and 2 ar SF dp PO % rue musicar 181s Lacy F 
passionate plea for the rebirth of 7 7 : ‘ BROOKLYN = = a3 
the Jewish nation. \s she appears in Noel Coward's | Bushwick mys BLAINE a 
7 se dy “Pres t Laugcht or” at DYKER j L 
Produced originally for a run of comedy oe sae" GREENPOINT fp 
only four weeks, the day amatic inv- the Plymouth Theatre. Kenmore {7 HARRY JAMES 
MBG sage — a) 
pact of “A Flag "Is Bo on play- plays with ideas; but Mr. Coward | orpHeum PERRY COMO 
—* has exceeded all expectations. isposes of him by making him PROSPECT CARMEN 
secause there are more attractions | pattle-brained, and then convert- | | REPUBLIC N MIRANDA 
seeking playhouses than there are \jn¢ him into a follower of the star. | | cow sme * y a 
nage — sag em — —_ trivial as oe hr 4. he || aueens —- 
+ Pe as peen rorcea '0 dialogue has an occasional glitter. | | mipway Bry eeges pete 
shift homes every few weeks. None- When some one in anger cries “I fonest fats [a drama of vielent 
| theless, it has played to capacity won't speak to vou until the day FLUSHING *BELITA. 
fe ten weeks at the Alvin, the |] die,’ Pi star retorts: “We'll|| pt": . BARRY SULLIVAN 
Adelphi and the Music Box Thea-')aye 4 nice chat then!” STRAND BONITA GRANVILLE 
| tres, and on Tuesday (November More help oe give =a play by 2 ROCKAWAY ALBERT DEKKER 
| 19) moves to the larger Broadway the performance. Evelyn Varden, || MANHATTAN 5p 
Theatre for an indefinite stay.|,. the actor’s secretarv, neatly | | COLONIAL 
| Luther Adler is the star. turns the irony of her role. Clifton 
Star of the new mystery drama “The Haven” at the Playhouse Theatre. Webb might - almost be playing 
an actor who wastes his talents in himself as the aging actor. The 
UNPRESENT MIRTH [tiens are thinning with his hair, trivial roles, in plays of polished |setting, though such a star might 
Review by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY | snd who bolsters his self-esteem | piffle. One character in the play, |have more extravagant chambers, Subscribe to 
“PRESENT LAUGHTER jwith women, lacks both the sparkle}a young would-be dramatist, re- ,iS @ pleasant background for the 
V o edie Set oo’ Dor A and’ the romantic drive we — proaches the star for not seeking silly and sexual stir. THE NEW LEADER, 
ve ache _ vown *K PKL from Noel Coward. wo — - — om 
* — Pe it. or a") ge vy ve hrow themselves into the 
PI ~ th Th t : — , jaa tor’s bed—one of them is the 
There | 1 ttle. au for present jwifs of his best friend—but most 
ere 1s . 1@ Cé se tor p sent vf he action seems to consist in 
lauehter in the new “light comedy” | aenmnnae eat lnaae loos and telephone Tracked to the very ends of 
eing cofly Idec ‘ * }- . . 
Piyin ith ul cenceieelines cca, the earth whose conventions 
Fimo ° | « 
This story of an aging romanti Sone may suspect autobiography they defied—with only 
star, who feels that his attrac-' b swan song their stolen love between 


them and disaster! 
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Fine Company’s Fine Start! 





SHAKESPEARE SPLENDIDLY ® 
SHOWN! 


Engel. Dances by 
Presented by the| 


by Lehman 
Felicia Sore a 


figures in the cast take their fit Claude Rains 
Review by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY nape the oh cog tp m 
‘ ‘A py ” > aT the frippery o e fops that ape pee 
po ah cy g he _— the pt Ae ‘mode’ to the dig: 
garet Webster. Scenery and cos- nity of procession and prayer in 
tumes by David Ffolkes. Music|the coronation scene, the action 
. j |and business of the stage warm 


I 






































and solemnize, quicken and make 






1uman, the rouse of history. 



































American Repertory Company. “Seige apc 
At the International Theatre. a — wt eh er — 
The stage, in the American}: es t re dog ag che —_ 
repertory production of Shake-|JUS too obvious the “ati ges 
| speare’s “Henry VIII.” has re- | Zit! beneath her pretended indif | 
|claimed its dignity, and emotional} 7. - pool Jory, Te ™ sea 
‘rouse, and beauty. Those that | aa a ae een pac bis Bectrsi 
jhave been sighing over the ae = ee Tes peer Sel 
Istate of the theatre can smile once|"°S¥, abrupt commend, ms ats | 
| more |} sense of justice, his twisted ¢ esire | 
| , “hi a aly | 20 to hurt Katherine ile wine] 
| _ rhe history play,” supposedly | ning Ann. 
| Shakespeare's st work, Was a} ; ieee _ : \ 
$ of gesture toward his late| 1, AS Car - Ps Wol ga 
queen, Elizabeth. It tells the story | * ee : $e ae one ¢ " 
of her mother’s coronation, and — ~ wr cease ee ath ina Pah 
nds with her own baptism, and the Sums i <i ia a dapat ik eb ae . oS os 
yrophetic words of hey greatness. | ~ a nan Coenen ? x cone In “Deception” at the Hollywood 
In order to marry Ann Bullen, — a ae ae ees peters f Theatre. ‘ 
Elizabeth’s mother, Henry had to} Slonity : f spirit om ie A belied: ee eneasasy 
get rid of his first wif be ee ee ere wane 
et Watharine Of Araren. Tn this, {the temporal doom. FINAL WEEK FOR 
he is at first aided by Cardinal] Eva Le Gallienne plays Kath |" MARGIE" Y 
|'Wolsey; but the Cardinal’s own|erine the Queen with regal powes. | The = oo ind sereen 
, ‘ ‘i F ee lambition gets in the way, and he|Intelligence and fervor blend, 28) 4 ah 4 R sr Pitan ig RAN 
Cary Grant and Ingrid Bergman in a scene from “Notorious ltoo has to vo down before the ruth-'the situation shifts her from the 10w at the Roxy Theatre is now in 
at R.K.O. Theatres, less drive of the king. consort’s crown to retirement and | 48 fifth and Saat o's ae F. 3 
—_—_— peace | 41) these distoriesl Deum. 20 lonely death, in the creation cf a a Darry 4 ihe La- 
J p 14) DDOPIy lees Maliiinte anh yong he [revealing pertrait of a noble soul, anal goer eT Wat 
) ‘ RAIC A k ESTIV AL poesia = beervatile fi : one of those spirits that make it | ew 20th Century-Fox Techn color 
i R OKL YN makes understandable human a hich wetetieas to share humanity | film starring Jeanne Crain, Glenn 
; ’ HELD AT BRO ‘ lbeings. They are no mere pup-|2 78 ee Se ee nee eal I eet and aii 
T0 BE y 2 4 | vy % n é oth tam. wangan, Lynn Bari and Alan 
jpets in history’s drive. The por- : Young 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC | trait of King Henry rises to rich|, Miss Le og is — pe ee 
4 : —e wrtraitur catching p > rj|Inspiring spirit of the American |u« 
The music and dance of the|Jerome Rappaport, pianist, and nicest ter Pg sus re oceshete "Sashes: * “Sinan DECEPTION" IN ITS 5th 
Jews, from Biblical days to modern | Harold Freeman. clarinetist, in @ wavs of the impulsive monarch. |VIII” making its first production. |WEEK AT THE HOLLYWOOD 
Palestine, will be presented “He. fom ya Ga ta . “| And in the characters of Kath-|For the good of the theatre, it] “Deception,” Warner Bros.’ new 
daborate festival program, SR aoe Reyes, Sankgee lerine and Wolsey, the play achieves|could have no more auspicions|yomantic drama starring Bette 
braied,”. that will be 2 at the| The dance portion of the pro-'4 universal capture. There is a|Start.—And would that ell our|Davis, Paul Henreid and Claude 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on | gram will be given by Katya Dela-/ shining glory in the straightfor-| Children. could learn histery i”) Rains, is now in its fifth week at 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 19. The) kova and Fred Derk, well-known | ward queen, restrained and queenly |Such guise! the New York Hollywood Theatre. 
—~ @ event marks the opening of tue |/dance duo team, who will be as-j/eyen in her wrath, and even in eee eee Based on the famous stage play 
. “ _— ‘ ”, Toa. | ate y ° > ° 4 ° ; , ‘ 7? 
eeries, oe be | sisted by the Hebrew Arts Dance | her grief loyal to the self-con-|CAPITOL HOLDS OVER “Jealousy,” by Louis Verneuil, the 
rieties,” which is held under the) Group. Also assisting in the festi-|cerned king who has cast her STAGE AND SCREEN SHOW /|"¢W film re-unites for the first 
— auspices of the Brooklyn Institute | val will be Sylvia Marshall, pia-| aside. And there is a deeper spell die Miao wud We o- time the three stars who ap- 
of Arts and Sciences. ' ,{nmist, and Clarence Robinson, or-|of human dignity in the Cardinal, cali nak Charl . Fr ra wk bg peared together in Warner’s “Now 
_ Three cheruses will take part|ganist. In all, there will be more! whose scheming drives to his t 2 ‘ : th “* reas nes® )" Voyager.’ Irving Rapper directed 
in the “Hebraica” festival: the|than 150 participants in the | doom, but who, stripped of his|‘P Spots, in e Stars-in-person | and Henry Blanke produced “De- 
People’s Philharmonic Choral So-| program. learthly wealth and power, re-|Show, at the Capitol Theatre, are) ception” for Warner Bros. 
ciety of New York, the Hebrew! The festival will be divided into|gains his “integrity to heaven.” pln A Piney Lge “— a 
Arts Youth Chorale, and the 'three major scenes: music of the| Contrast the Cardinal’s reflec-  Becmnigge lt aga a a . pw 
Temple Choir of B'nai Rarer om Synagogue, Yiddish folksongs, and | tions on the fate of a man snared]. 4 Claire = sy i Prag cy Yeole) ake.) 
The singers will be directed Y\a pageant of modern Palestine.jin earthly pride:— eee eBags ht ace ie MGM's 
Max Helfman, well-known choral | There will be brief interludes be- And when he falls, he falls “R : H ” Pigg tates 
conductor and composer, Featured jtween the major scenes: the first like Lucifer, B cs the “d Bob rig Ingrid Fiolbissh 206 Sie hate 
in @ liturgical group will be Abra- | being a dance sequence that tells Never to hope ayain.— ergman and hobert Montgomery, ROSALIND 
hai Shapiro, tenor, Cantor of | th oa Sieg : * iat. 3 hi with George Sanders, Lucile Wat- 
ipiro, » Van | the story of a courtship in Eastern| with his words of advice to his : Rigg og 
T ple B'nai Abraham in Newark. |! o x retary, Cr ell: son and Oscar Homolka in featured , RUSSELL 
Alb featured in tk oar ieee | Europe, and the second being the | S@cretary, Vromwell:— roles. 
; eatured in the musical pro-| for 1 af the “Oe 2 Let all the evds thou aim’st at vat 
gram is the Stuyvesant String | Pe! aigaoese adie ih, e verture on be thy country’s, ATE ERROR Alexander Knox in 
Quartet, which will be assisted by! Jewish Themes. Thy God’s aud truth’s: then if |ANNIVERSARY SHOW HELD - : 7 
‘a | if thon fall’st, O Cromwell, |QOVER AT PARAMOUNT | SISTER KENNY 
KATE SMITH HONORED | AT LOEW'S STATE Thou jall’st a blessed martyr! The New York Paramount. The- | ith DEAN JAGGER 
ee dials | Loew’s State’s new stage revue | Here owe s best, and only, coun- atre’s 20th anniversary show, tea. wi 
athe on rae rae bode * sau’e\ stars Dave Apollon, comedian- ~~ oe ; turing Irving Berlin’s “Blue Skies” Co-feature 
whee ee o cee ee oo “ert ~.|musician, and Harry Babbitt, radio For all of this, the American/on the screen and Stan Kenten JAMES MASON 
pry a pe a + o- ' singer. MGM's “Three Wise Fools,” | Repertory Theatre has provided aland his orchestra in person, is} Phyllis Calvert in 
i is extin shea S Meat yy ‘th ‘SN! Starring Margaret O’Brien, is the | Production that glows. From the | now in its fifth week. Bing Creshy, y : 
e — guished — Kate Smith is a| een attraction. quiet dignity of Richard Waring|Joan Caulfield and Fred Astaire “THEY WHERE SISTERS” 
» | Apollon, who even plays ete Buckingham, early victim oflare starred in “Blue Skies,” while 
_ For 16 years Kate Smith has 7 ppsetaige as A PiayS Music! the Cardinal’s intrigues, to the|featured with Kenton and_ his 5 
, ; t ; with an accent, is breaking in a : i 
en one of America’s outstanding | jew act and wi be escieted ty babbling and good-humored envyjorchestra in person are © Dean! MIDNIGHT SHOW TONIGHT 
tntertainers. Barbara Leeds Laverne "oan of Margaret Webster, as the old|Murphy, the Lane Brothers and} 
The reason for her stay at the! others. iia jlady at court who sees young Annjthe King Cole Trio. | 
top is obvious. As Ted Collins. In additi to little M ‘ sullen leap in one bound of beauty | ————_-_—_— — —- 
“er producer - director - manager, | gp , acaition to little Margaret! to the throne, the many minor 
vite it =? rien, the cast of “Three Wise | ———————— — 
u se | 
_ : Fools” contains such names as . : . Y j 
The pleasant glow of Kate|Thomas Mitchell Lionel Rarry-| 0 ee wee coehaningt. Betuens Vs. 
Smith’s personality and her ; z ’ Parry- | with excitement and eloquence. A 
tagiously hs — ity ar a her con- | more, Lewis Stone and Edward show to gladden the season.” i ——— eae OO ee Pee Oe 
seh Sly happy way with a song _ Arnold. —Barnes, Herald Tribune MEWSREEL °7°° 5% & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
i an wins her fans for keeps. | — EMBASS TWEATRES «Cth Si. & Bway — 72nd St. & Bway 
ate, to my mind,” continues J 0 S i : FE R R E R 50th S2., Radio City - Broad St.. Newark 
Mr. Collins, “is a natural singer! HILHARMONIC— 
of popular songs. She sings a song! i SYMPHON Y in — 
bak 787 the composer had in mind. Under the Direction of "CYRANO de ———= — 
4 . S pitch and a flair for phras- ARTUR RODZ * | 
| Ros RTUR INSKI BERGERAC" | ||| John GARFIELD - Geraldine FITZGERALD | 
i t she alone ean inieck int NEGIE HALL C | 
A tae.” ject ™"°'| SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 || . ~<a IN WARNER BROS. HIT 
On Kate’s hum: VIOLIN SOLOIST ee ee ee —— os @) S Oo £ ed 
Ss humanitarian side of | Hiram Sherman - Paula Laurence |||! | 
| we eieer are her indefatigable otkdialneann Tenn Francis Te « Ernest Graves ||| |) N BODY LIVE F R VER | 
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nel the entertainer for help- | 
the 0 combat racial hatred, in-} 
, ance and bigotry, especially as | 
_*"sts against minority groups. | 
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gfe RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd, present 


Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
BROADHURST Theatre, 44th St. West of Broadway 


“MERMAN’S A WOW!” —chapman, News 


ETHEL MERMAN 
“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” 


Music & Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN. Book by HERBERT & DOROTHY 


IMPERIAL Theatre, 45th Street West of Broadway. 
Evenings at 8:30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday a 
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Brooks Atkinson, N. Y. Times 
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-— Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN. 
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Crimes Against Humanity in Germany 


(Continued from Page Eight) 
Germany has given them the opportun 
to offer the foreign brands them 
a happy turn especially in view of 
fact that the quotas of the 5-Yea 
widespread dis- 


render impossible any 


tribution of Russian-produced consumers 
goods. 

The Kremlin, unable either lo analyze 
or to plan, is improvising desperate 


nefficien 
production on Russian soil. Other plants 


Plants are removed and pat i: 


soil under private 


work for Russian 


Others are expropriated it 


are left on German 


eapitalist control to 


distribution. 


the name of the German proletariat. 
Others are reorganized (IG Farben, 
Krupp, Leuna) as Russian state prop- 


erty in the form of various Sowjetische 
A.G.’s, embracing meta! cartels, electrica 
Combines, coal syndicates, power trusts 
and central commercial purchasing comp- 
toigs. If there is 
this, it is thi 
the 
exploitative 


anything consistent ) 
much: Moscow has become 


greatest expanding capitalist and 


power in Eastern Europe, 


and (as the Austrian case sharply dem- 
onstrates) the arch enemy of the prin- 
ciple of a socialist economy. It is at the 
same time the most resolutely national 
power in modern history; it cannot see 


its way clear to a modus vivendi of any 
kind; in the end it eek to destroy 
traditional “competitive state 


will 
Europe's 
system” in an effort 
nent. What Napoleon tried from the We 


to unify the yniti- 


and Hitler from the centre, Stalin will 
atiempt from the East. 

The Anglo-Franco-Americans are like- 
ly to be caught up in a never-ending 
series of embarassing rise They w 
be forced to defend positions which they 
hold ynty by virtue of Stalin’ fumsi- 
ness. In this light the developing quar- 
rel over Operation Ossawakim is prov 
very instructive. 

* ‘ « 
Tu Four Powers were notified by 
what was beginning to emerge 4s a 
"Fifth Power,” the German Socialis 
“Left,” that this constituted “a violatio 


of human rights and of the principles of 
international law.” Dr. Kurt Schumacher, 


leader of the Social Democracy, which 
had won more than 48 percent of the 
Sunday Berlin voting, asked sharply 


“Why was Fritz Sauckel hanged when 
his methods are permitted to go on 
This was at a mass meeting of the party, 


e 


and 


there was strong opinion for a 
general strike. “We protest before tt 
world,” the SPD resolution read. “We 
consider such measures of force and 
compulsion a blow to democracy. T! 


Berlin population is the more aware of 
this since it decided only one day he- 


fore in favor of freedom, human right 


and international cooperation. The trade 
unions must safeguard the interests of 
the workers. ... The SPD will not 


aside inactively when measures are taken 


stand 


in Germany which have been stigmatized 
before all the world by 
sentences We in 


the Nuremberg 


terlin hope the 





{mportant! 





workers and socialists of the whole world 


will 
right These 


cratic socialists ha 


peal to the international cons 


anti-Nazis 


ve every right to 


“ience 


their cry should not go unheard. 


Certainly the 


Allied 


moral 


positi 


assist us in this fight for human 
and demo- 


lespite the current flutter of high-minded 


indignation, has been compromised. 


I know as 


And 
a matter of documentary fact 


that the first reaction in the West when 
the Russian removals of people from 
Berlin was revealed was—“Well, that 
isn’t so bad! That means so many less 
mouths for us to feed! ...” In a few 
moments he had recovered a bit to re- 
mark—“Oh, of course, there is a hu- 
manitarian issue involved. 


Soviets are claiming that no specia 
sue of any kind is involved. Each 
the Allies, as Tass has been quick 


The 


point out, have in the past year removed 


hundreds of scientists and engineers 
from Germany. The Americans, like the 
British and the French, evacuated hun- 


dred 


of technicians, even kidnapped a 


few. There are, to be sure, some distinc- 


tions, 


freely signed contracts. 


Almost all went 


voluntarily, 
The 


with 


personnel 


involved were isolated specialists whose 


removals were spread over the whole of 


the German technological establishment. 


But the Russians, 


who also participated 


in these so-called “FIAT” requisitions, 


are now 


removing 


n f 


thousands by fc 


‘oa 


and from concentrated areas of German 


industry, the 


rippling. 


These distinctior 


in the 


do not constitute a basis for 


the 


the words of 


effect of which 


larger aspects of the crisis 


will 


is are substantial, 


drawing 


London Times) 


be 


but 
ihey 
(in 


‘the 


measure of the gulf between Russia and 


West.” 


the 


The policies of the West, 


unfortunately, are too much themselves 


tainted with 


aspirations—they 


conscience-stricken and 
critical challenge to the- power-drive 


ussian imperialism. 


Western 
terribly 1 


that the 


are 0 


standards of morality or 


ism. It embarra 


them, At best 


resort defensive measure. One 
brief which I have before me stat 
“Politically speaking there is 


that the verdict against 


nationalist 


they 


and imperialist 
offer only a _ rather 
somewhat hypo- 


representatives 


eluctant to bring 


ses and 


Mr. 


humanitarian 
ljiscomfort 
use it as a ki 


ficial 


Sauckel 


f 
It is not surprising 
here 


a 


3 


langet 


al 


the Nuremberg trials would lose at least 


its moral justification by permitting de- 


portation of German labor in consequence 


of recognition of 
vacuum. 
lic opinion in 
will violentl 


irie 


portation. ...” 1 


an international 


Anglo-Saxon 
against 
ntil the 


resistance 


law 
It can be expected that pub- 
both 
y protest 


coulis 
je- 


oO 


Stalinism, comes, not fitfully out of nar- 


row 


administrative 


motives, but 


Trowm 


people whose social and political ideas 


compel them to protest in behalf of deme 


oeratic principles and civil hberties 


each and every count—until 


there be 


a push-and-pull st 


then 


rlemate 


on 
will 


im 
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President, Italian 
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103 Park Avenue New York City 


Phone LE 2 - 7916 








Central Europe which profits only Stalin. 
Two weeks ago thousands of men and 
women here in Berlin and in the Russian 
Zone were suddenly removed from their 
ind families and dispatched to 
specia! labor battalions somewhere along 
the Russian-Polish-controlled Oder River 


homes 


line. People were panicky. It is an old 
European story, this misery of enslave- 
ment. And to one cares too much about 


' 


long as the forms of legality are 
maintained—as they were by the Soviet 
administrators in this particular case. 
Thu 


nation. 


it, SO 


no political crisis, no moral indig- 





Why, indeed was Fritz Sauckel han ; 








The Charter which was the legal dogg, 


ment for his indictment and his convie 
te 


tion states: 
WAR CRIMES: Or 
deportation to slave labor or fo; any 
other purpose of civilian population 


lt; r 
1i-Lrealment 


of or in occupied territory, 
CRIMES AGAINST HUMANIty; 
enslavement, deportation, and 
other inhum¥ne acts committed 


against any civilian population. , ,. 
No matter where Fritz Sauckel’s body 


may be, his spirit is marching on. 





SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 
Drive is being organized to 
December for the collection of 
petitioning President Truman, 
the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives for the amending of the Immi- 
gration Laws to permit the entry of a 
considerable number of displaced persons 
now located in various parts of Europe. 
S.D.F. locals and branches with the aid 
of friendly and fraternal organi- 
zations will work hard to obtain a huge 
quantity of petitions to be presented to 
next Congress. Write S.D.F. office, 
15th St.. New York 8, for these 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Debs Ban- 
to be held Nov. 17, has 


Petition 
hegi n in 


signature 


union 


the 
7 Kast 
petitions os 
quet, which was 


been postponed because of strikes at 
hotels. Jewish Socialist Verband na- 
tional convention meets in New York, 


December 6, 7, &. Hartford, Conn.: 


August Claessens speaks here December 
Ist. . . . National Executive Committee 
will meet in New York December 14-15. 


August Claessens, Natienal Secre- 
tary, will | December and Jan- 
Tentative dates are December 18 
Miami, F'la.; Debs Dinner here and 
other meetings. December 31 to January 
4, Los Angeles; January 5, 6, San Fran- 
cisco; January 9 to 12, Chicago; Detroit, 


January 13. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Eugene V. Debs Anniversary Banquet, 
Sunday, Nov. 17, 6 p. m., Hotel Park Cen- 
and Seventh Ave. Speak- 


2 on tour 
uary. 
to 25, 


ral, 55th St. 


————__, 


ers: John P. Burke, Julius Hochman, 
George EK. Roewer, A. Philip Randolph, 
Toastmaster: Eli Rosenblatt. Also brief 
remarks by Algernon Lee, Elmer Rosep. 
berg. Musical Program: 
Kelston, Frederic White. 
dience will be present. Conference 
of delegates of the Workmen's Cir. 
cle English-speaking branches js being 
planned for a week-end late in January; 
. . . Algernon Lee speaks every Satur. 
day evening over radio station W.E.V.D, 
at 9:30 p.m. ... Reuben Parness Branch 
social and dinner, Nov. 16, 8:30 p. m, 
at 202 East 93rd St., B’klyn. .. . Mid 
Bronx Branch meets every second Thurs. 
day of the month, 108 East 181st Street, 
Bronx. August Claessens E. Bronx 
Branch meets Monday, Nov. 18, at 862 
Ki. Tremont Ave., Bronx. . Amal. 
gamated Coop Br. will open. its Forum 
on Friday, December 13th. Prominent 
speakers will be @nnounced and a fine 
program arranged for the season. .., 
August Claessens speaks Nov. 16, Sat, 
9 p. m., at the Group, 150 West 85th St, 
New York. Topic: “The Attitudes and 
Reactions of Jews in the World Situa 


singer, Lucy 
A capacity au. 


tion.” Thursday, Nov. 21, 8:30 p. m., Br 
600, W.C., 40 East 7th St., New York. 
Topic: “The Recent Elections and What's 


Ahead.” Friday, Nov. 22, New Era Club, 
“Is Selfishness a Menace to Social Prog- 
ress... . Memorial meeting for the late 
Joseph Shaplen and Carl Cummings, Nov, 
22, 3:30 p. m., at the Rand School, aus- 
pices, W.C. Branch 665. S.D.F., and other 
groups. Speakers: Algernon Lee, and 
others. 











“If the Light be Darkness” 


(Continued from Page Nine) 
land has 
into a dungeon, sprinkled with 


xf people whose whole been 


converted 


human blood and befogged with unceas- 


ing propaganda lies? 
How can good men look each other 


in the eye and pontifically say that free- 
iom is irrelevant to such people? Have 
h mistresses say “freedom 
is irrevelant to maids?” Have you heard 
well-groomed bosses say “bath tubs are 
irrelevant to miners?” Or steel magnates 
“cool air is irrevelant to pig 


you heard ri 


say that 


iron puddlers?” Or favored landlords 
say that “decent homes are irrelevant to 
stupid peasants who don’t even know 
how to blow their noses?” How do you 


feel when you hear people try to ease 
heic consciences that way? 

Don’t you think that any one who 
dresses up moral complacence by call- 


ing it the strategy of patience and 
practices it at the expense of other 
people’s agony and degradation has 


lost the edge of his moral sense? I am 
sure that the basis of world peace is 
morality and believe that the first 
thing Americans must do for peace is 
to call right, right and wrong, wrong. 
One of America’s most urgent needs 
is for all its preachers and professors 
to stand before God and choose this 
day whom they will serve. 

In such a time a this, the blind lead 
the blind only to destruction. 





® Boys and girls from the age of If 
will be mobilized in the uniformed Soviet 
labor reserve to carry out the tasks of 


the new Five-Year Plan, Moscow 4m 
nounced. They will work part-time while 
attending a two-year course in trad 
schools. 





Communist Merry-Go-Round in the UE 


(Continued from Page Five) 
Russia’s corner, or rather remains 
The UE, much to the dismay of 
its members, falls into line. 

As the result of crack-whip machina- 
tions, the present party-line leadership 
has managed to so confuse members that 
the opposition for a long time has found 


into 


there. 


it difficult to rally sufficient strength 
against them. During the war, UE 
leaders in their haste to assure war 


supplies for Russia, despite their earlier 
fate of England, ran 
roughshod over UE members. Their 
enthusiasm for speed-up techniques ex- 
ceeded those of some employers. 
Incentive pay systems were espoused, 
lespite long opposition to such techniques 
by unionists. Industrial safety devices, 
it is Said, were not always attended to. 
And so, encouraged by the lethargy of 
administration, packed 
and friends of the CP, 


the 


apathy for 


even 


members, 
with members 


th 
tne 





loaded UE News with writers reflecting 
the party-line, and installed their oW4 
administrative officers and__ business 
agents wherever possible. The UE mem 
therefore, learned to sit % 
on their hands they #* 
tended meetings. 


bership, 
home, or when 

When the Communists have captured 
any organization, it is exceedingly diff 
to oust them without wrecking 
yrganization. With their nefarious te™ 
niques of control, including character 
assassination and deceit as well as rs 
1 Unly 


cult 


practice of voting as a discipline 
the Communists and fellow-traveles 
are usually able to defeat the amorpho” 
majority. At present, in UE there '5* 
democratic rank-and-file opp 
tion in formation under the able leade™ 
ship of Harry Block, William Boult™ 
James Click, and others. They have ™ 
support of all those who believe in ho 
est, independent trade unionism, 


strong 
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(Continued from Page Six) 


fast are quite as legitimate as those 
Britain (July 9, 1945). 


“Rarely has a great military effort 
yen initiated for a nobler reason” than 
qussian entry into the war against Japan 
(August 10, 1945). The atomic bomb 
jeuld not be retained exclusively by the 
Jaited States (August 15, 1945). Fears 
iat “Russia would proceed to shape 
single-handedly, the destiny of eastern 
furope behind an iron wall of censor- 
ship” are being allayed- (August 26, 
1945). The. Sino-Soviet treaty, giving 
Russia great economic and strategic cen- 
essions in Manchuria, is “an American 
fiplomatic victory... .It would be 2 
matter of deep regret if the Chinese 
Communists were crushed” (August 28, 
185). Russian oceupation of the Kuriles 
wil not affect United States interests, 
“except, by removing a series of links 
tween Japan and the Aleutians” (Sep- 
iember 4, 1945). Hostility toward Rus- 
sa cannot be allowed to enter present- 
lay politics (September 12, 1945). Eng- 
ad and the United States, because they 
jave no plan, are largely responsible fer 
the fact that the “tough Moscow political 
kaders are now refusing to accept any 
international challenge” to the Kremlin’s 
pwer “in Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria 
ad, apparently, Yugoshavia” (Septem- 
er 22, 1945). The failure of the first 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters in London revealed no insuperable 
ismes between the United States and 
Russia (October 11, 1945). “Prehably 
the most unfortunate single utterance by 
ay chief of state since the war’s ending 
was President Truman’s unbelievably 
inept declaration that the secrets of the 
wmb would be given to nobody” (Qciobe: 
it. 1945). “American troops should be 
vihdrawn from China, and 
America nor Russia should take a hand in 
ihe conflict (October 30, 1945°. 


neithey 


There is much evidence of freedom in 
ie Russian zone of eastern Europe— 
fee elections in Finland, a conservative 
tectoral victory in Hungary, conserva- 
tive gains ni Austria, and the 
a police 


absence 
state in Czechoslovakia. 
Wussia’s aim at military security is net 
twsed on Communist proselytizing and 
tan be won without injury to democracy 
# to Russia’s neighbors. “. .. The broad 
ad simple outlines of inevitable conflict 
viich some American have sketched on 
te basis of selected portions of the 
Wessian record are neither fair. accurate 
wi complete—to say nothing of being ex- 
vemely dangerous” (December 2. 1945). 
Ambassador Hurley was mistaken in 


<_< 


charging that his work in China was 
sabotaged by pro-Communists in the 
State Department. The proposal of 
George Atcheson, Jr., that lend-lease 
material be given to the Chinese Reds 
during the war and of John S. Service 
that the Government of the Kuomintang 
be allowed to collapse have no improper 
political significance (December 6, 1945). 
“In China there is far more hope for an 
approach to democracy through compro- 
mise between the Reds and Generalissimo 
Chiang’s Government than there is in 
any other program” (December 12, 1945). 
Democracy can be attained in China 
through compromise with the Commu- 
nists, and blank-check support of Chiang 
is dangerous (December 17, 1945). Rus- 
sia should be brought into participation 
in the Government of Japan (December 
20, 1945). Recent deterioration of the 
international situation was probably due 
to absenee of Stalin from the Kremlin on 
vaeation, but now that he’s back, there 
may be a “brighter face on world co- 
operation” (December 20, 1945). 


* * ~ 


Hesitancy and 
Wavering Appears 


Ox February 10, 1946, the Hevald- 
Tribune editorially took issue with 
Walter Lippmann’s faniastic idea that 
the United States comm't itself to the 
defense of the British Is!es but not of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
The Herald-Tribune thought that now, 
as during the recent war, the security of 
the British in India mist be considered 
an integral part of the defense of New 
York ity. But it thought that the 
policy of being an impartial friend to 
both Britain and Russia is the only 
practicable one. P 

As to Churchill’s speech at Fulton, 
Mo., warning that Soviet Russia is to- 
«jay the same menace that Nazism was 
ien years ago, the H 
March 6, 1946, cautioned avainst getting 


:ale-Tribune on 


involved in any “moral crusades” against 
Russia. It asked—inconsistently with 
its chiding of Lippmann—whether 


Churehill’s call for fraternal 
association between the United States 
and Britain meant that the United 
States would be asked to underwrite the 
sritish in Greece, the Nea 
Burma and Malaya. 


military 


Fast, India, 


Hesitancy now begins t- show itself, 
however. Russian actions in Manchuria 
have been outrageous, and Russian oceu- 
pation of Manchuria “cannot be accepted 
on any terms.” (March 9 1946) Stalin’s 





ksues at the ClO’ Convention 


(Continued from Page One) 


Wiitieal forces in the count: y. And while 
tis may sound irrelevant, the disposa) 
{ the PAC may also be influenced 
"entually by what the CIO does or dees 
wt de With its militant Communist blee. 
Te irony of this situation lies in the 
act that while the late Sidney Hillman 
“ad built the PAC as a catch-all that 
~! garner in all progressive and 
hn forces and would, besides, afford 
whhsg chance of manipulating Com- 
co Strength whenever he deemed it 
ng use to the PAC, the Stalinists 
oly ed localities found CIO-PAC 
— Piace to live in and a fittifig 

“Smssion belt for their heneath-the- 
Mrface work. 


1 epee 
Ne possibility of Murray’s withdrawal 


from the CIO presidency is made even 
more remote by the simple, if net aston- 
ishing, fact that in the ten years of its 
existence the CIO has not developed a 
single personality of presidential stature 
who eould step into the spot on short 
netice with a reasonable assurance of 
making good. With the exception of 
Walter Reuther, first-term president of 
the Auto Workers, one can hardly men- 
tion a leader with a national reputation 
in the CIO who could fill Murray’s place. 
And Reuther, by every generous yard- 
stiek, still needs a few years of training- 
on-the-job and of successful in-fighting 
sgainst the Communists and _ their 
hangers-on in his own union before 
qualifying for the big job. 





ATTLEE EXPLAINS SOVIET VERSION OF DEMOCRACY 


® “Democracy is becoming a much 
abused word. It is often understood 
by those who have never understood 
® practiced democratic principles, te 
Mean the achievement of power, by 
_ by creok, by the Communist 
“tty; while freedom means the de- 
mal ef liberty to all those who re- 
to accept the Communist phi- 


y. Everyone who does wet take 


his orders from the Communists is | 
described as a Fascist. 

“The criterion by which these people 
judge their action is a simple one. If 
in any part of the world the Com- 
munist Party, by no matter what 
means, is in power, that is demoeracy. 
If anywhere the Communists fail, 
then, hewever fair the conditions, tt 
is regarded as Pasei. -' Cl t 
Attlee. : 








expression of faith in the United Na- 
tions is encouraging (March 23, 1946). 
The “agreement” between Russia and 
Iran was a good thing (April 6, 1946), 
It is disheartening that so little progress 
has been made toward compromise be- 
tween the USA and Russia in Man- 
churia, but while Russians are trouble- 
some to Americans, in some areas the 
reverse is true (April 27, 1946). Stalin 
must make up his mind whether the 
democracies are among the “freedom- 
loving nations” or are “hot-beds of 
Fascism.” While the democracies did 
try to sell the Soviet down the river cf 
Nazism in 1938, Stalin tried the same 
triek on the democracies in 1939 and got 
burnt worse than Neville Chamberlain. 
“Comrade Stalin is unquestionably 
among the ablest of present-day leaders, 
But he kas some pretty grim past 
biunders on his record and is not neces- 
sarily incapable of making more of 
them” (May 2, 1946). 

If General Marshall is correct in try- 
ing to compose the factions in China. 
General MacArthur is travelling in the 
wrong direction in trying “to create a 
Japan that will be the ally of a con- 
servative America in case such an 
America goes to war with Russia 
(May 22, 1946). Russians, particularly 
Russian political leaders, are as sincere 
in fearing the capitalist democracies as 
the democracies are in fearing totalitar- 
janism (June 4, 1946). Close study re- 
veals elements of hope in Gromyko’s 
rejection of internationa! control of 
atomic energy (June 21, 1946). 

“The United States, it must be grant- 
ed. could not afford to permit Russian 
contro) of China any more that it could 
afford to permit Japarese control” 
(August 12, 1946). “The United States 
certainly did not fight the war in the 
jnterest of simply substituting a Soviet 
totalitarianism for the Nazi variety” 
(August 16, 1946). There is little pros- 
pect of the 
peace; The Kremlin has no interest in 
making peace with the Axis satellites 
and the West has never really faced up 
to the problem of making peace with the 
Kremlin (August 19, 1946). 

“Russia and her satellites cannot 
have it both ways. They cannot appear 
at the eonference table in the guise of 


Paris Conference making 


The End of Appeasement 


friends and colleagues while at the 
same time waging political and guer- 
villa warfare along the frontiers, labor- 
ing te overturn the conference settle- 
ments and leveling their guns as if 
zgainst deadly enemies. We can deal 
with the Soviet world either as friends, 
if they so wish, or as armed opponents, 
if they wish it that way; but it has to 
be ene way or the other. Yugoslavia is 
x kind of test case, raised before dan- 
gereus trends have gone toe far.” 


(August 21, 1946.) 
* « * 


P, TIENCE, it is evident, has been ex- 
hausted at the Herald-Tribune. Appease- 
ment bas come to its inevitable dead 
end, as it must for everyone in dealings 
with the Soviets. But the confusion 
created in the public mind by the unreal 
formulations purveyed by the Herald- 
Ti ibune for several years has been great. 

The Herald-Tribune, having spoken 
for allowing the Soviets within the city 
limits, as it were, is now perturbed at 
the way the Russians are condueting 
themselves within the eity—that is, 
within*the circle of civil:zation. 

There can be no doupt but that each 
ceneession will lead to demands tor an- 
other. Every organism and organization 
«rows by what it feeds on. 

tritain and the United States have 
leaned over backward to be fair te Rus- 
sin. The unrealistic idea behind this 
policy was that the Soviet leaders would 
recognize the desire to be fair, would 
zppreeiate it and would cooperate in 
establishing an harmonious world. The 
Seviet leaders instead interpreted our 
attitude as a sign of fear and weakness. 
When the British and American armies 
halted at the gates of Berlin in ord to 
Red Army to take the city, 
ihus allowing the Kremlin a_ political 


allow the 


victory for home consumption, the 
Kremlin did not interpret the action as 

was meant to interpret it. It in- 
terpreted it as meaning: ‘They are 
afraid of us.” 

The question that now faces the Tru- 
man Administration and the Labor Gov- 
Britain is this: Are we 
really afraid of Russia and of its po- 


ernment of 


litical agents, stooges and dupes in our 
midst? That is an important question, 


which remains to be answered. 








Diary of Impatient Disappointment 


(Contmued trem VPage Ven) 


as a “Trotskyist mad-dog, a Petainist 
collaborator, a Bukharinist right devia- 
tionist guilty of infantile leftism, a 
Zenovievite wrecker, a paid agent either 
of the Vatican or the Grand Mufti, a 
partisan of Admiral Kolchak, and 
finally, unmasked as a _ Browderite- 
opportunist.” White, who recently wrote 
an enormously amusing article in the 
Saturday Review of Literature on his 
own experience at the hands of our 


enthusiastic Soviet apologists, also be- 
lieves it possible that “the highly organ- 
ized Soviet propaganda apparatus in 
this free country” may be turned against 
Moorad. He adds, that Moorad will not 
be able to return to the Soviet Union 
or its satellite states. 

‘There is no substitute for honesty. 
And there is no substitute for straight, 
clear-cut reporting. We find both in 
this book. 
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Flowers - Fruits 


FRED SPITZ 


Florist and Fruiterer 
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, By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


here the News 


Ends 








Should a President Resign? 


NHOULD an American President resign when his 
S Administration receives a severe vote of non- 
confidence in the midterm election? This issue 
has heen posed by the suggestions of Senator Ful- 
bright, of Arkansas, and of the Chicago Sun that 
Truman should resign after appointing a Republican 
Secretary of State, who would then take over the 
. Office of President 
[here seems to be little likelihood that Truman 


will look favorably on this advice. But the issue is 


important enough to be worth discussing 


,. rom the 
standpoint of political tidiness, there is obviously a 
strong case for having the same party in control of the 
executive and levi lative branches of the government, 

When the President belongs to one political party 
controls both Houses of 


Congress, the stage is set for much bickering and 


and othe oppositic n party 


deadlock and little constructive action. Truman made 
little progress with his legislative recommendations 
in the last Congress lhese recommendations will 
obviously stand still less chance of ipproval alter 
the political swing which manifested itself on No- 
vember o. 

On the other hand. the Rep iblicans do not Possess 


either in the House or in the Senate the two-thirds 


majority which they would need to override Presi- 
dential vetoes. Conditions seem ripe for a prolonga 


tion of the stalemate which has really been in effect 


} 


t found >} 


feor " moths before the ele on ina which 


° ! { , 
cial expression in the failure of President and Con 


\ \ 
ore to avree on such matters as labor legislation 


health insurance and the maintenance of price controls 


licowever. unless we want to exchange our form of 
govermuent. with its fixed terms of elections, for t 
mot flexible British and Eur pean system, under 
\ h a legislative vote ol ontidence compels 
the 1 ignation of the Cabinet and the holding of 
new election. there are grave and probably insuperable 
obstacles to the ours¢ idvocated by Senator bul 
bright fhe most serious and obvious of these ob 
jections is the impropriety of permitting a President 
belonging to one part to choose his successor fron 
| ran! 1 ih ther 

Lhe s1 frorunne the Re publican t inks who Is 


iti ul ! lin rnd Hirpeqibesthone | leader is Wins ‘vt 


Churchill is the leader of the Conservative Party in 


Brita \uvone who is speculating about the Ke 
ti nomination for the presidency in LOWS ca 
think of a dozen conceivable names. togetl 
in indetinitely larger list of “dark horses 
| ‘ id ! | he renerally acceplable 
me s bb which the will ft oth Opposition par 
embership es id be ascertained ins h a sifuatiot 
ws oprevatis at present | " jational convention has 
been the inostrus nt ft sclecti . identi 
ridicdal aul t rep \ wv such a mnven 
li mad the " ! | iles 1\ i \ { 
spt | ' \ I 
W 
HETHER \ bureoy s 
lol in ! i diinistraty 
is | thle is an interestin | t of dehat At 
h ’ the pract t iki iw Cabine 
' I t will | national legislature see 
nm > flexible and mo | ical than the American wa 
elections at txed = times Sitti ats possi 
bilitw of reating 1 deadlock between thre bexe ih 
aid Con ss 
Odin the thet hana thes ive brench prorkily il 
thinkers who look with some envy to the stabilit 
th American practice as they msider the rapid 
hange of precarious coalition Cabinets which has not 


made for the success or good reputation of parlia- 
mentarism in France. Great Britain otfers a better 
illustration of the advantages of a system in which 
the Cabinet alwavs reflects the will of the majority 
in Parli iment, be« ause Britain has never been cursed 
hy the multiplicity of parties which has been one 
of the main weaknesses of democracy on the continent 

But what is good for Britain is not necessarily 
good for the United States, and vice versa. The two 
principal British groupings. the Labor Party and the 
Conservative Party, are well-disciplined and close- 


Knit and represent fairly clear-cut @pposing view- 
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points. And this was generally true as regards the 
Liberal and Conservative parties during the 19th 
century. 

These observations would not hold true for the 
Republicans and the Democrats in the United States. 
Both our main parties are broad coalition catch-alls. 
Their platforms are usually composed mainly of 
meaningless generalities, designed to please as many 
and offend as few prospective voters as possible. A 
nominal party majority in Congress may be of little 
value in carrying through a Presidential program, 
as Truman learned during the first eighteen months 
of his administration, So long as American political 
parties retain their present character, there is no 


strong case for undertaking a major surgical opera- 










tion on the American constitutional form of a. 
ment. And the answer to the question wheh. 
President should resign if his party is defeated gy 
midterm election remains: No. 










There are. of course, exceptions to every. 
ve, 


Woodrow Wilson had worked out a plan fo, f 





signing and turning over office to his opponent, Cha, 
» Charlg 


Evans Hughes. if he had been defeated in the « 
election of 1916. There would have been an 


i.) 


stronger case for such action on Wilson's part thd 
there would be for Truman's resignation now. Th 
former would merely have hastened to vive effe 

a verdict which the people had given at the polls and 
avoided a period of unnecessary uncertainty betw 
the election and the inauguration (a period whi 
since that time has been reduced from lour month 


to two). 
% 





Instead of the Funnies Department 

“We consider that the best cure, for countries whera 
demeoc racy has been destroyed by Fast Stn. is demo 
racy. Dictatorship is no remedy.” 

There is a sad contradition between these , 
mirable sentiments and the regime whos represen 
tive uttered them, apparently without cracking a smile 
For this representative was Stanoje Simitch, V oreig 
Minister of Yugoslavia. probably the tightest gj 
most thoroughly organized totalitarian  dictatorstig 


outside of Russia at the present time, 





An Editorial— 


W hy Kxtremists Win in Kurope 


FAST Sundays elections in France and in’ six 
L Italian cities reveal political trends of para- 

mount inportance. They indicate a rapid 
weakening of the political center—Socialists, Demo- 
crats, Liberals —and the growing power of the ex- 
tremes. the rightists and Communists. 

In France the Socialist Party was the great loser, 
while the Communists made a slight gain and the 
conservative and reactionary opposition registered a 
considerable advance. In Italy, too. the Communist 
Party gained at the expense of the Sovialists, while 
“Common-Man” Party 
The political life 


of the two nations---and this tendency reaches far 


the monarchists and the 


whieved much erealet streneth, 


hevond their frontiers—is being polarized. It is as 
f two opposite magnets were attracting the peoples 
of Europe. If this process continues, it will result in 
1 crucial tug-of-war, but not between democracy and 
dictatorship. The struggle will be between tno sorts 
of dictatorship, Communist and conservative. 

The decline of the two Socialist parties is the most 
onspicuous feature of this development. Two years 
ago they enjoyed immense popularity. Their uncom- 
promising stand against Fascism and Nazism and 
their stout adherence to the ideals of Social Democ- 
racy and principles of political freedom gave them 
21 great following. Their struggles, sacrifices and 
sufletings during the war had built up a capital of 
popular approval. But the hope of living on the 
interest of this capital proved illusery. 

The French Socialist Party tried to avoid difficult 
issues. Tt adhered to the governmental bloc with the 
( ommunusts But this bloc w is becoming obsolete. 
\ product of the 


it aroused ereasing 


anti-Hitler coalition. after the war 
dissatisfaction on all sides. In 
lomesti fairs the Socialists were trvinge lo “build 
t bridge” between the Popular Republicans and the 
Communists. In foreign affairs the allempted lo 
nediate between the Western powers ind Russia. But 
1 great party cannot live just as an intermediary \ 
at party must be motivated by great ideas. It must 


spe tk with bold initiative, must dare to take the lead. 


Jt must be quick lo recognize changed conditions x 


to fashion new policies. 


Aen” 


munist parties, is a concept which has been outlived 


comprising both democratic and Com 


The idea may have made sense during the war, Bag 
today it ts out-of-step with the facts of political lite 


Todav there is nothing in common. between a Tit 





anf the Socialists in his jails, between a Bolesla 
Beirut and the democratic inmates of his concentra 
tion camps. And if Maurice Thorez and Palni 
Togliatti aequire political power in their  resped 
countries, there will be nothing in common betwee 


them and the French and Italian Socialists. Everyoe 


knows that as soon as this happens. the Sociali . 
press will be regimented and the non-servile Sociali 
leaders will share the fate of their comrades 4 
Eastern I urope. 
Under the leadership of Pietro Nenni, the Italia 
Socialist Party recently entered a coalition with th 
Communists. It actually supports Togliatti’s line of 
most domestic and international issues. lis adhereal 
naturally began to wonder why they should vote lo 
the Socialists rather than for the Communists thei 
selves. In France, under Léon Blum’s cautious leader 
ship. cooperation did not go as far as in Italy, Ba 
Payer 





there. too. the advantages of a combination will 






Communists has long been called into question. Ant 





: , 
Léon Blum’s party, though it has lately change 
het 
b 






some of tts leaders. has left its supporters disssatis 





In this state of mind they move away, toward of 






extreme or another 







Moscow's great design is to liquidate independet 






Social Democratic parties and to create. under its 0 
leadership. “unity parties” on the model of that #4 







F 
up in Eastern Germany, Against this well-coneel 







and vigorously promoted policy, the Socialist p 
have nol been able thus far to conduct a clear 
ounter-offensive. This is one reasell 





Vieorous 





a far-reaching psy hological and political crisis 


the Old World. 
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INTRODUCTION 
WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN has just re- 


turned from an extensive, three-month survey in Eu- 
rope, where he studied conditions at first hand and 
interviewed many of the political leaders of postwar 
Europe. He is the well-known former correspondent 
for the Christian Science Monitor in Russia, Japan and 
key European cities. Among his many works are: 
Russia’s Iron Age; History of the Russian Revolu- 
tion; Confessions of an Individualist; America: Part- 


ner In World Rule. 


LEFT Europe in a tragic hour in June, 1940, 
| when everything seemed to be crumbling before 

the Nazi onslaught. My last recollections of 
France were a confused blur: a government that com- 
pletely lost head and heart and abandoned all control 
of the situation, millions of refugees in cars, on 
bicycles, in peasant carts, on foot, desperately seeking 
a security they could never find by fleeing southward, 
a flood of wild and unverifiable rumors. 

So it was with a mixture of curiosity and appre- 
hension that I set out at the beginning of June, 1946, 
on a trip of exploration in what had become, for me, 
the lost continent of Europe. I realized that the old 
continent had experienced more in the six years which 
elapsed than it would have endured in six decades 
of more normal life. 

Europe is still in a fluid, transitional state. It has 
not jelled firmly into any postwar mold. The chron- 
icle of war’s aftermath has yet to be fully written. 

And the effects of the war have varied region by 
region and country by country. There is obvious a 
great and growing gulf between the lands which are 
within the Soviet orbit and those which are not. The 
state of well-being varies enormously from the hard- 
working prosperity of Switzerland and Sweden to the 
bleak. hungry despair of Vienna and Hamburg. 

So a report on Europe falls naturally into national 
categories. My trip began in England, and Britain 
stands out among the European powers because it has 
retained sufhcient military and political and economic 
strength to pursue an independent foreign policy. 
Weakened and impoverished Britain certainly is. But 
it remains an important actor -on the stage of inter- 
national politics. Continental Europe west of the 
somewhat elastic Soviet frontier, on the other hand, is 
a cockpit of contending forces and influences, foreign 
and domestic. 


* 


GREAT BRITAIN 
IRST impressions of England were reassuring. The 
examination of incoming passengers at the air- 
port, even at the unseasonable hour of 3 AM. was 
quick and reasonable, courteous and efficient. Small 
charges for newspapers and bus fares indicated that 
the line on prices had been successfully held. And 
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London, at a superficial view, seemed more intact 
than would have seemed possible after the two de 
vastating periods of hostile attack, the blitz of 1940.4) 
and the rocket bombs of 1944. 

But later, as one got about and saw more of the 
city, the extent of the damage was more visible. There 
is nothing like the completé gutting and flattening of 
vast areas of Berlin and other big German cities. By 
there is hardly a square in London that doesn’t bear 
its combat scar. And there are regions of sweepj 
destruction, in the neighborhood of St. Paul’s Cathe. 
dral and in the East End, where the docks were ap 
objective of concentrated attack. But what adds up 
to more than these special pictures of heavy destrye. 
tion is the frequent vacant space where a building 
stood, the shattered house, the front wall standing 
before a completely gutted interior. 

And this last all too familiar spectacle in the 
London scene is symbolic of the British economic 
system as a whole. By means of a series of very 
drastic fiscal and economic controls (imposed, not 
by the present Labor Government, but by the pre. 
dominantly Conservative coalition government which 
ruled England during the war), by a combination of 
heavy direct taxation, severe rationing and subsidies 
to keep food prices stable, a good front has heen 
maintained. The prewar price level has not altered 
greatly for staple goods, and the inflationary pressure 
is mainly reflected in the fantastic prices for uncon 
trolled luxury items, foreign fruits, cigars, wines, ele, 

3ut behind the facade is a daily life of bleak, drab 
poverty and deprivation, relieved, from the standpoint 
of social equality, because it is imposed fairly equally 
on the entire population and accepted with remark 
able little attempt at evasion. The two strongest im- 
pressions [| obtained in England were, first, the 
poverty, as reflected in the shortage of food, clothing, 
housing and many of the comforts and amenities of 
life, second, the extent to which this poverty has been 
shared out. My observations were mostly in London 
and Glasgow, the big industrial center of Scotland. 
People in the country, living closer to the cows and 
chickens, get along somewhat better as regards food. 
But the farmer in England is closely regimented as to 
what he must market, and at what prices. And Britain 
is a highly urbanized country, so that conditions of 
living in the cities and towns affect most of the people. 

My introduction to British austerity came when | 
was invited to luncheon at a well-known club bya 
member of the peerage. The main dish was rather 
euphemistically described as “minced Cornish steak.’ 
Heaven only knows what was in it; but it left a las 
ing impression. And I soon came to realize that this 
was not an accident, but a rule. The swankier the 
surroundings in club or restaurant, very often, the 
more meagre and indifferent the food. It is planned 
that way. An official in the Ministry of Food told me 
that the meat allowance of the Dorchester Hotel 
only half of what is allotted to a factory canteen, m 
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the assumption that the chefs at the well-known hotels 
ean achieve more with less meat. 

A uniform price of a dollar is the maximum that 
may be charged for meals in restaurants, although 
some establishments which must pay high rentals are 
permitted to add a surcharge of almost the same 
amount. But a dollar in prewar England would have 
procured a very different quantity and quality of 
food. 

A prominent British editor gave me an insight 
into the clothes situation. “I am really in rags under- 
neath this suit,” he confided. “My underclothes are 
completely worn out and I don’t know where the 
eupons for replacements, or for a new pair of 
pyjamas, will come from.” 

For the British rationing system applies to clothes, 
as well as to food. The clothing allowance is more 
elastic and has been slightly improved as more labor 
and raw materials become available for the textile 
and clothing industries. 

But at the time of my visit last June every man 
and woman in Britain was getting forty clothing 
coupons a year. Twenty-six of these were required 
for a new suit: other articles of clothing were less 
expensive in coupons; but the valuation of a suit 
indicates the severity of the general limitation. 

For people who live at home (and the British in- 
come level is not high enough to permit everyone to 
eat regularly in restaurants) the ration allotments 
are thin and meagre. One feels a sense of guilt in 
accepting an invitation to a meal in a British house- 
hold. Typical allotments are twenty-three cents a 
week per person for meat, seven ounces of fats, half 
apound of sugar. Bread, which was freely sold dur- 
ing the war, was added to the list of rationed food- 
stuffs last summer, although the allowance of nine 
ounces a day probably represents average ¢onsump- 
tion. Fish has been a standby in the British diet. The 
consumer must choose between a little over a pound 
of toilet soap or a pound and a half of laundry soap 
amonth. It is hard to keep clean on this basis. It 
was considered a notable victory when the “sweets” 
ration went up from twelve ounces to fourteen ounces 
amonth for candy and chocolate. 

Apart from oranges, which are reserved for chil- 
dren and nursing mothers, fruit and vegetables are 
unrationed. But England is not as bountifully pro- 
vided as are some continental countries in this respect. 
Potatoes and some variety of the cabbage family 
represent the principal items in the vegetable diet. 

The British housing crisis is far worse than the 
American. This is a matter of simple arithmetic. The 
Minister of Health, Aneurin Bevan, has worked out a 
sheme for building cheap houses and flats, most of 
which are to be rented through the municipal councils 
to tenants who are to be selected on a kind of point 
system, in which size of family, service in the armed 
forces, lack of existing accommodations will all count 
for something. 


But the actual amount of new building, in England 
as in the United States, is still very small. And Britain 
has sustained an actual loss of housing as a result of 
bombing during the war. Of 13,000,000 houses and 
flats in the United Kingdom in 1939, 200,000 were 
completely destroyed, 250,000 so severely damaged 
as to be uninhabitable unless major repairs are under- 
taken and no less than 4,000,000 slightly damaged. 

While the recent intrusion of “squatters” into blocks 
of flats which were temporarely empty because of 
reconditioning work was a Communist political stunt, 
as regards organization and direction, it responded 
to a real and desperate need. 

There is a vast amount of inconvenience in everyday 
life. Laundry is returned with great delay, and often 
in torn or damaged condition, because of the shortage 
of soap and the use of inferior substitutes. There are 
endless queues. 

When one makes every allowance for favorable 
elements in the British economic picture, the absence 
of serious unemployment (although a few bad pockets 
in South Wales and Scotland are beginning to form), 
the expansion of foreign trade, the wider provision 
of factory and school meals, the expansion of public 
health services, it still remains indisputable that 
Britain is a much poorer country than it was in the 
last prewar year, 1938. The present bleak standard 
of living is closer to what the unemployed could have 
purchased on the dole in years of cheap and abundant 
food than it is to what the numerous middle class, the 
reasonably skilled workers enjoyed before the war. 


% * * 


Why Britain Is Impoverished 


HERE are several obvious reasons for this im- 


poverishment. I set them down without attempt- 
ing to evaluate their relative importance: 

(1) There has been a heavy destruction of prop- 
erty, up to the amount of perhaps $10,000,000,000, 
as a result of bombing. 

(2) Britain’s income from foreign investments has 
been cut in half. In round figures it has been reduced 
from $800,000,000 to $400,000.000: This income in 
the past helped to even up the national balance of 
payments, to compensate for the normal unfavorable 
balance in direct trade. 

(3) While a large part of British war needs were 
met by lend-lease aid from the United States and 
Canada, Britain rolled up a large wartime obligation, 
estimated at about fourteen million dollars, in the 
shape of “blocked sterling.” In Egypt, India and a 
number of other countries Britain paid for war sup- 
plies with pounds sterling which by agreement, could 
not be spent during the war. Now it is a formidable 
postwar financial problem to work out some solution 
for this blocked sterling that will not destroy British 
credit and yet will not be an impossible burden for 
the British economy. 
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(4) The British industrial conversion to war pro- 
duction was much more thoroughgoing than the Amer- 
ican. It was obviously advisable to produce for war 
needs near the scene of conflict and to take care of 
civilian needs, to a large extent, through lend-lease 
shipments. But this complete conversion to war output 
has somewhat delayed the resumption of peacetime 
production. 

(5) Unable to raise more than half of its own food 
requirements, Britain is especially vulnerable to a 
world food shortage. City dwellers always suffer 
more than farmers when there is not enough to go 
around. And Britain is a land where some eighty per- 
cent of the people live in cities and towns. 

(6) Britain does not ‘feel able to revert the un- 
restricted freedom of international trade. Essential 
items of fuel and raw materials, machinery and equip- 
ment receive priority over all but the most essential 
foodstuffs. 

It might be expected that the Labor Government, 
which swept into office with a large majority in the 
summer of 1945, would lose popular support because 
of the general atmosphere of bleakness and austerity. 
There is, of course, complete freedom of speech and 
press and the Conservative Party and the majority of 
the newspapers lose no opportunity to denounce cases 
of real or alleged bureaucracy and inefficiency. Unlike 
the totalitarian regimes in the Soviet Union and its 
satellite states, the Labor Government is always 
obliged to function in a full spotlight of publicity. 

Yet the parliamentary by-elections (held to fill 
seats which become vacant for one reason or another) 
have not, up to the present time, revealed any pro- 
nounced trend against the Government. Some fair- 
weather sympathizers have fallen away. But if an 
election were held now, some fifteen months after the 
Labor victory, the Labor majority would probably 
be smaller, but it would still be a majority. Barring 
some unpredictable crisis in foreign affairs, there is 
every prospect that the Labor Government will be 
able to carry on for as much of its legal five-year 
tenure of office as it may choose to utilize before call- 
ing another election. 

The same political and psychological causes that 
lay behind the Labor victory in 1945 are still largely 
operative. The more important of these causes, so far 
as I could learn from talks with British men and 
women of varying viewpoints, may be listed as follows: 

There was a strong desire, especially after the hard- 
ships and vicissitudes of war, for a new deal, for new 
faces, new ideas, new measures. 

The long, patient agitation and organization spade- 
work of the Labor Party local branches, of the labor 
colleges throughout the country and of similar groups 
began to bear a harvest in votes. 

The memory of the bitter, cheerless life on the dole 
for considerable numbers of unemployed during the 
period between the wars made the Labor advocacy 
of full employment and planned economy look at- 
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tractive not only to wage-workers, but to considerable 
numbers of professional and middleclass voters, 

Conservatives were handicapped in beating the 
drum for “free enterprise” because private price. 
fixing arrangements have been characteristic of Brit. 
ish industry and many Conservatives believe that co. 
operation of a sort between government and industry 
is necessary. 

The Labor Party has been successful in steering a 
middle course between sectarianism and opportunism, 
It has been much more successful than the large cop. 
tinental socialist parties in resisting Communist jp. 
filtration, At the same time it has worked out a pro. 
gram sufficiently challenging and original to hold the 
loyalty of a strong body of supporters. 

With a solid parliamentary majority under the driy. 
ing leadership of Herbert Morrison, the Government 
is proceeding with its announced program of gradual 
substitution of public for private control in key sec. 
tions of the national economy. The coal mines and 
the Bank of England have been nationalized. Rail. 
ways and inland transport and gas and electricity are 
scheduled for similar treatment. 

There is apparently some hesitation about taking 
over the iron and steel industry, which is in a fairly 
prosperous and flourishing state. Independent opinion 
which looked with favor, or at least with tolerance, 
on some of the other nationalization projects has been 
inclined to criticize the idea of taking over iron and 
steel. After first indicating that iron and steel were 
on the schedule for early nationalization the Labor 
Government seems to have reconsidered the matter 
and recently announced a plan for setting up a com. 
mission which would cooperate with the iron and 
steel industrialists in a plan which the industry has 
worked out for modernization and plant improvement. 
It may be that a final decision about iron and steel 
will wait until more definite success can be reported 
from the nationalized coal industry. Coal, headache 
of every British Government so long that there was 
no very energetic opposition to nationalization, even 
on the part of Conservatives, has been lagging badly, 
Less than 3,000,000 tons a week were produced in 
August, whereas 4,000,000 tons is considered a 
minimum figure for British industrial and export 
needs. Average weekly output in 1938 was 4,353,000 
tons. The decline in British coal output and the dis 
astrous situation in the Ruhr are affecting adversely 
industrial revival and progress in almost every Ev 
ropean country. I have just received a letter froma 
British friend who is exceptionally well-informed on 
economic questions, containing this observation: 

“We are anxious about our fuel situation here this 
winter. If we get a long spell of cold weather I fear 
we shall have drastic cuts in electricity and gas supply 
and a consequent closing down of industry on a large 
scale.” 


Both human and technical problems are involved 
in the British coal industry. The miners have long 
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felt a sense of bitterness over hard living and working 
conditions and irregularity of employment. The mines 
gre in need of thoroughgoing technical renovation. 
Young men are not going down into the pits in large 
gnough numbers. 


Coal and housing are perhaps the two major tests 
for the economic statesmanship of the Labor Party. 
The substantial number of independent voters who 
obviously turned away from the Conservatives and 
yoted Labor in 1945 are likely to be strongly in- 
fuenced by the success or failure of Labor plans in 
these two fields. The average Briton is not horrified 
by the idea of nationalization. But he wants to be 
shown that nationalization will yield more and better 


production. 
* - 


Labor’s Foreign Policy 

NE hears little serious criticism of the Labor 

Party’s handling of foreign affairs. Ernest Bevin 
at the Foreign Office has been a tower of strength and 
prestige to the Party. He is generally regarded as a 
more forceful and vigorous personality than his 
predecessor, Anthony Eden. Occasionally sniping at 
Bevin by a few Labor MP’s who are not yet cured of 
a sentimental attitude toward Moscow may be dis- 
counted. They carry little weight in Parliament or 
in the country. 

The ideals and philosophy of the labor movement 
have made it easier to grant self-government to India, 
to consent to withdrawal of British troops from Egypt. 
The Labor Government has been more vulnerable to 
criticism for its handling of the Palestine situation. 
But here it inherited an almost impossibly difficult 
situation in a time of great international strain and 
tension. 

The best solution for Palestine, indeed the only 
solution that offers some hope of peace and economic 
progress in that sorely troubled land, would be an 
Arab-Jewish agreement. Could such an agreement be 
reached the British would step out of Palestine 
immediately. Unfortunately there is little visible 
prospect that the Arab and Jewish viewpoints can be 
brought into passable harmony. 

To compare the Zionist extreme revolutionaries 
with the American colonists of 1776 is a misleading 
analogy. In the case of the American colonists there 
was no serious hostile power to be reckoned with after 
the British rule had been overthrown. But if the Brit- 
ith should be forced or harrassed into quitting 
Palestine there would be every prospect of a fierce 
struggle between the Jews and the Palestinian Arabs, 
supporied by neighboring Arab states. How such a 
struggle would end no one can say with certainty. 
But the British Government can scarcely be blamed 
for not viewing with indifference the prospect of a 
local war in a very inflammable part of the world at 
atime when Soviet imperialism is very much on the 
march and is quick to fish in troubled waters. 


One can only hope that a settlement can be reached, 
preferably on a basis of Arab-Jewish understanding. 
If this is impossible, partition may be the second best 
alternative. Repression of any minority group, 
especially of one that suffered so fearfully as the Jews 
have suffered in Europe, is utterly alien to the spirit 
of the labor movement. The day when some form of 
workable agreed settlement goes into effect in Pales- 
tine will be a day of rejoicing in London. 

The idea that Britain is scheming to draw America 
into a war against the Soviet Union seems quite 
fantastic. Every country stands to lose in the terrific 
destruction of modern warfare. But the crowded 
island of Britain is especially vulnerable. The people 
of London and other bomb-scarred British cities do 
not need any instruction in the desirability of averting 
war. Every thoughtful Englishman knows that atomic 
bombs and rocket-guided missiles could wreak much 
more fearful havoc in another war if an adversary 
should get within striking range. 

But the spirit of Dunkirk, the spirit that made the 
British fight on alcne, without a major ally, after the 
collapse of France, is not dead. Neither the present 
Labor Government nor any other conceivable adminis- 
tration in Great Britain would accept unconditional 
surrender to any form of totalitarian dictation. The 
British are not disposed to commit national suicide. 

The Labor Government has been carrying out an 
orderly retreat from empire, as its policies in India 
and Egypt and its moves to liberalize colonial ad- 
ministration in Malaya and other regions where there 
is not yet a basis for full self-government would indi- 
cate. But there are certain ramparts which the Labor 
Government would find it necessary to defend. 

It has always been the British policy to resist the 
domination of Europe by a single despotic power. 
Such domination today, more than ever, would mean 
the end of British freedom, the end of the ability of 
the British people to choose their own forms and 
methods of social progress. The Labor Party has al- 
ways favored a system of collective security. It could 
not remain true to this principle and accept passively 
the subjugation of Turkey or any other country which 
is supposedly guaranteed independence and political 
integrity by the Charter of the United Nations. 

Because it is a small thickly populated island, de- 
pendent for its very existence on seaborne foodstuffs 
and raw materials, Britain is even more concerned 
with the maintenance of certain essential sea routes 
of communication than are large continental powers 
of the type of the Soviet Union or the United States. 
Either Russia or the United States could stand a 
blockade without being starved into surrender. Britain 
would be completely helpless if it lost control of these 
essential maritime routes. 

Almost equally important is access to that vital fuel, 
oil. Again in contrast to the United States and the 
Soviet Union, Britain possesses no oil whatever within 
its own shores. Access to the oil of South Persia and 
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the Middle East is therefore an economic imperative. 
These two necessities, to keep ‘open the sea lanes to 
the Orient and to maintain a regular supply of oil 
explain certain nationalist elements in British foreign 
policy which are not dependent on the political colora- 
tion of the government that may be in power. 

This is why the great majority of the rank-and-file 
of the British Labor Party, while traditionally opposed 
to any form of anti-Soviet intervention, and sometimes 
inclined to take a rather rosy view of Communism as 
just another form of Socialism with Russian over- 
tones, will back up Bevin when he supports Turkey 
and Greece against threats of aggression from the 
Soviet Union and its Balkan satellites.. This is why 
British public opinion gave three hearty cheers when 
Bevin remarked, in one of those off-the-record sayings 
that go the rounds very quickly: 

“Tell ’im ’ee can’t ’ave it.” 

The occasion was a demand by Molotov for a Soviet 
mandate over Eritrea, an Italian African colony which 
represented no conceivable ethnological or economic 
interest to the Soviet Union, but might furnish an 
excellent base for harassing British maritime com- 
munication with the Far East. 

British labor is not facing an easy task. It must 
cope with difficulties inherited from the war. There 
are strains and tensions, as between some of the party 
membership who want to go ahead faster and the 
technical obstacles which loom up in connection with 
some of the nationalization proposals. 

There are, however, four assets which many inde- 
pendent observers would concede to the labor Gov- 
ernment. Its leaders are men and women of sincerity, 
integrity and social idealism. There have been no 
scandals in connection with the labor administration. 

It has brought a new temper and a new touch into 
the handling of colonial affairs. 

There has been greater unity behind British foreign 
policy under Bevin than there could have been under 
Eden or any: other Conservative Foreign Secretary. 

The course of industrial relations has been smoother 
under the Labor Government. While there have been 
sporadic strikes, there is a feeling among the industrial 
workers of loyalty to the labor Government, and a 
consequent desire not to embarrass it. 

It remains to be seen whether these assets will 
weigh more heavily in the balance of popular judg- 
ment than some of the difficulties and failures of the 
new regime. Among these I would mention the failure 
as yet to provide much relief for a pretty grim, 
austere, and low standard of living; a failure to 
achieve prewar labor productivity and an especially 
serious inability to deal effectively with the two big 
economic problems: coal and housing. 

* * * 


FRANCE 
T is a short trip from Britain to France, and prewar 
travel facilities are rapidly being restored. There 


are frequent air flights between the two capitals and 
a well-known luxury express, the Golden Arrow, js 
again functioning on a regular schedule. 

But there are several quite marked political ang 
psychological contrasts between the two countries, 
During the war there was a popular saying in Eng. 
land: “We are all in this together.” It would he 
exaggerated sentimentality to suggest that the British 
people are one hundred percent united now. There 
are differences, and sharp differences, in political 
ideas, in social and economic sympathies. Yet there js 
a fairly strong underlying unity, which has nothing 
to do with the forced uniformity of a totalitarian 
state. 

There is no issue of “collaboration” in England, 
because the country was never occupied and the 
number of Britons who betrayed their country js 
negligible. There is a wide gulf of differing opinion 
between an ardent Laborite and a staunch Cop. 
servative. 


But one doesn’t sense between them the 
burning hatred which one sometimes feels in France 
as between a fanatical ex-Maqui and a conservative 
who went along with the Vichy regime. 


There is also a significant difference in the char. 
acter of the governments in London and in Paris. The 
Labor Party has full governmental authority and 
responsibility. But the postwar French elections have 
brought into prominence three parties, the MRP 
(Popular Republican Movement), the Socialists and 
the Communists, no one of which possesses a clear 
majority and no one of which can cooperate very 
closely with either of the other two. The result is an 
unstable. precarious coalition. 

There are also the Radical Socialist Party and the 
PRL (Party of Republican Liberty). The former is 
not socialist at all, in any orthodox sense of the term, 
and is not very radical. Mildly left-of-center in its 
general position, it was an almost indispensable ele. 
ment in France’s numerous shortlived coalition 
cabinets before the war. It has shrunk appreciably in 
size and influence since the war. The PRL (Party of 
Republican Liberty) is the most conservative of the 
present French parties and represents a rallying point 
for members of former Right parties who are not too 
much compromised by collaboration. 

The depth of the wound in French national unity 
left by the issue of collaboration is evident from the 
fact that )00 investigations were initiated by the 
Ministry of Justice; 4,783 death sentences were passed, 
together with 1,796 sentences of life imprisonment. 
Almost 30,000 persons were sentenced to shorter 
terms of imprisonment. Murders and lynchings of real 
or suspected collaborators still occasionally take 
place, although the state of near anarchy which pre 
vailed in some regions, especially in the South, 
immediately after the liberation, has now been 
overcome. 

The MRP is a predominantly, although not e& 
clusively, Catholic party. Unlike some of the com 
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gervative clerical parties of prewar times, it includes 
inits program a substantial measure of social reform. 
itaccepts the principle of nationalization of some key 
industries, although it prefers the development of co- 
operatives and the diffusion of private property to an 
gout state controlled economy. The MRP holds 
, number of important Ministries, with its leader, 
Georges Bidault, holding the two portfolios of Prime 
Winister and Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The MRP now enjoys the prestige of being the 
grongest single party. But it has yet to develop a 
drong and impressive leadership. Bidault, a former 
professor and contributor to L’Aube, a liberal Cath- 
dic newspaper, has scarcely made his mark as a great 
datesman. He is inclined to be sentimental, weeps 
easily and is sometimes overly responsive to Commu- 
sist-inspired united front appeals. The leading pub- 
jicist of the MRP, Maurice Schumann, is not a partic- 
ylarly brilliant or original mind. Although the MRP 
includes some first-rate administrators and organizers 


itstill lacks what might be called a party intelligentsia. 
Its oficial organ, L’ Aube, is one of the least interesting 


of the Parisian newspapers. 


* % *% 


French Socialists and Communists 

HE French Socialists are in a period of division and 

transition. This was reflected in the party congress 
last summer, when the report of the former Secretary, 
Daniel Mayer, was rejected, and a new group, headed 
by Guy Mollet, took over the party leadership. At 
first this was interpreted as a victory for advocates 
ofa united front with the Communists, but subsequent 
developments have refuted this interpretation. Mollet, 
like his predecessor, has declined Communist overtures 
for closer cooperation. The change of leadership was 
largely the result of a rank-and-file feeling that the 
party had not been vigorous enough in promoting 
a distinctive program, and was consequently losing 
ground both to the “Right” and to the “Left.” 

The French Communist Party, headed by Maurice 
Thorez and Jacques Duclos, is the strongest and best 
organized branch of the Comintern. Its popular sup- 
port has more than doubled since the war; the French 
Communists can now count on about a quarter of the 
voles in an election, as against about ten percent before 
the war. Their propaganda is very active and oppor- 
tunist. They seem to possess plenty of money, if one 
may judge from the lavish character of their election 
expenditure and their ability to blanket the streets of 
Paris with free copies of their newspaper, L’Humanité, 
and with political manifestoes. 

The Communists have obtained a firm grip on the 
General Confederation of Labor. Because of their 
conspiratorial organization they were well qualified 
to play an important part in the resistance movement, 
which they entered not after Germany conquered 
France, but after Hitler attacked Russia. 


Communist political strategy at the present time is 
directed not to stirring up strikes and demonstrations, 
but rather to trying to convince the peasants and the 
middle class that they are really quite moderate peo- 
ple, and good French patriots. I have even seen a 
Communist placard urging the people to vote for the 
Communist ticket, “because it guarantees private 
property.” 

Whereas in Russia the Communists made a revolu- 
tion to seize power, in France they are taking a share 
of power in order ultimately to make a revolution. 
Their share of Cabinet seats includes a considerable 
number of economic administrative posts, including 
the Ministries of Industrial Production, Reconstruction 
and Labor. A Communist, Charles Tillon, is Minister 
of Armament and controls the arsenals. 

The Communists consequently hold a number of 
strong points if they should ever decide to seek a 
political showdown. Assuming that the trade unions 
follow their leadership, they could tie up the country 
by a general strike. Tillon might well be able to arm 
some of their secret illegal formations from the arse- 
nals. Qn the other hand some thoughtful French ob- 
servers believe that the Communists missed their two 
best chances of seizing power, by coup d-etat at the 
time of the liberation and by legal means when their 
draft constitution was defeated in the referendum last 
spring. They are still a force to reckon with in French 
politics; but they probably have reached the peak of 
their popular support. 

The French political situation is further complicated 
by the presence of the lonely, enigmatic but strong 
personality of General Charles de Gaulle. This former 
leader of the Free French movement abroad stepped 
out of public life last winter when he resigned his 
post as Prime Minister. But he has kept in the public 
eye by delivering a number of political speeches and 
he.challenged the three strongest parties by flatly ad- 
“no” vote on the referendum of October 13. 
This was a blow to the MRP, which had always re- 
garded the General as one of its sympathizers. It 


vising a 


was a tribute to de Gaulle’s personal influence that 
the constitution was accepted by a very narrow 
majority. 

De Gaulle’s objection to the proposed constitution 
is that it vests insufficient power in the president of the 
Republic. By repudiating a decision on which MRP, 
Socialists and Communists agreed, de Gaulle seems 
to complete a breach with the dominant political par- 
ties and to underscore his position as a man who does 
not expect to return to public life except in some time 
of great emergency. 

The food situation in France is very different from 
what it is in England. There is no stringent or effective 
rationing, with the result that a visitor with American 
dollars can eat much better in Paris than in Lon- 
don But the absence of rationing takes away from the 
poorer classes even that assured modest minimum of 
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food which they get under the austere Brtish ration- 
ing. There is less equality and more class envy and 
hatred. 

However, France in 1946 conveys the impression 
of pulling out of the worst of its economic difficulties. 
The harvest was substantially better than in 1945. The 
repair of railways and ports had reached a point where 
it was paying visible dividends in the shape of more 
efficient transportation. Paris was blossoming forth 
again. 

In France as in England, coal remains a limiting 
factor. With a much larger labor force which in- 
cludes some 50,000 German prisoners France is getting 
slightly more than its prewar output of coal. But its 
imports are only a little over half of the prewar aver- 
age, and this creates industrial bottlenecks. 

In foreign affairs France makes the impression of 
being in a difficult transitional stage. It is no longer 
the France of Louis XIV and Napoleon, capable of 
trying to dominate the European continent. It is no 
longer. even the France of Foch and Clemenceau, the 
victor of the Marne and Verdun. The psychological 
effects of the stunning defeat of 1940 have not been 
outlived. 

{ time may come when France will see a new role 
for itself as a leading member of a European federa- 
tion. But at the present time it is a negative idea, fear 
of German revival, that bulks large in all French 
calculations. France is afraid that this revival may 
come about as the result of a sharpening of the antag- 
onism between the Soviet Union and the West. One 
also finds in France a rather general apprehension 
that this antagonism may reach a point where France 
will face the necessity of taking sides, with civil war 
as a possible consequence. Dependent on America 
for much of the financial and industrial sinews of 
revival, prevented by the presence of Communists in 
the Cabinet from taking any step that would be too 
objectionable to the Kremlin, France tries to maintain 
a precarious political balance, to function as a medi- 
ator between East and West. 


* * 


GERMANY 


‘O fly from Paris to Frankfurt, as I did last sum- 

mer, is to move from a country which is physically 
reviving, in spite of handicaps, to one which is still 
sunk in the depths of ruin and misery. The destruc- 
tion in some parts of Poland and in the Ukraine and 
White Russia is on a colossal scale. But nothing one 
could find in England or France is comparable with 
what has happened to the cities and larger towns of 
Germany, almost all of which are at least fifty percent 
destroyed. 

The beautiful old medieval town of Frankfurt, 
where the Holy Roman Emperors were once crowned, 
is a shambles. The opera house is a gutted shell, over 
which one can still see, ironically enough, an old 
inscription: “Zum Guten, Wahren, Schoenen,” to 


“The Good, the True, the Beautiful.” One can wande 
through mountains of rubble in Frankfurt; and jt jg 
sometimes startling to hear music from what seem, 
to be a completely shattered house. The people mak 
use of every bit of housing that can be salvaged, 

Another sight that impressed me in Frankfurt was 
the barefooted boys who cluster around to carry the 
baggage of newly arrived visitors and beg for choe. 
olate and candy outside the American Army stores, 
The scene suggested China or India rather than Europe 
and was a vivid indication of how far the German 
standard of living had fallen. 

The official ration in the German cities and towns 
has wavered between 1,000 and 1,500 calories a day 
in the western zones, with the American zone a little 
better off than the British and the British apparently 
a little better than the French. Since the economic 
fusion of the American and British zones it is pro. 
posed to establish a joint ration of 1,550 calories, 
Even if this figure is reached it is below a subsistence 
minimum. It is a little more than half of the ration 
in Britain. Some individuals supplement their rations 
by resorting to the black market; but there is such 
shortage of food that the black market is much more 
restricted than is the case in France or Italy. Germans 
who work for the foreign occupation authorities re. 
ceive some extra food; but these are of course a limited 
number. 

Food conditions are better, of course, in the country 
districts. But both in country and in town the influx 
of millions of deportees, mostly women, children and 
old men, from the German provinces east of the Oder 
and from the Sudetenland area of Czechoslovakia, 
creates a most difficult problem. The refugees are 
almost equal in number to the original population in 
Holstein Province, near Hamburg. It is hard to imag. 
ine a country worse equipped to receive millions of 
destitute fugitives than is present-day Germany. 

In most European countries, even in those which 
suffered heavily in the war, one feels the stirrings of 
elementary revival. People want to eat and live. Even 
where governments have not been very successful in 
coping with difficulties individual effort and enterprise 
have produced some improvement since the low point 
which was reached during the last months of the war 
and the first months of the inevitably chaotic postwar 
situation. 

But in Germany there are very few signs of revival, 
partly because of the shattering impact of the air war 
on the German economy and still more because of the 
policies of the occupying powers. It is hard to know 
whether Germany suffers more because of the agree 
ments or because of the disagreements of the victor: 


ous powers. 
* * * 


The Potsdam Idiocy 
HE Potsdam Agreement of August, 1945, and the 
subsequent agreement on limitation of industry att 
documents of savage economic vengeance, not only 
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minous to Germany, but very harmful to the recovery 
of Europe. The shortage of German coal, German 
machine-tools, German locomotives, German shipping 
ends to cripple and retard the progress of the whole 
furopean economy. The decision to permit in Ger- 
many a level of industrial production on the level of 
1932, a year of bleak depression, certainly offers little 
hope to German Socialists, democrats and trade union- 
ists, to the groups which are most reliable from the 
standpoint of German democracy. A healthy democ- 
racy can never develop on a basis of chronic hunger 
and unemployment. 

But Potsdam at least provided that Germany should 
be treated as an economic unit and that German ex- 
ports should be used to pay for German imports. It 
also stipulated that democratic parties in Germany 
should be encouraged. 

These few constructive proposals, in practice, have 
heen disregarded. What is left of Germany after the 
amputation of the predominantly agricultural, food- 
producing regions east of the Oder and Neisse rivers 
has been sliced up into four separate zones of occu- 
pation. Until the recent economic fusion of the 
American and British zones each of these areas was 
governed independently by the occupying power. It 
was dificult for Germans to obtain permission to go 
on business from one zone to another. It is easy to 
imagine the consequent economic paral} since raw 
materials in one zone could often be obtained with 
dificulty and delay, if at all, by factories in another. 


Germany has never been a self-sufficient country as 
frontiers 
there was some balance between the industrial West 
and the agricultural East. Under present arrange- 
ments the American and British zones, even with the 
most intensive development of agriculture, cannot feed 
themselves. And the Soviet authorities, always po- 


regards food supply. But within its 1¢ 


litically interested in making conditions as bad as 
possible in the Anglo-American zones, are withholding 
whatever food surplus there may be (it probably is 
not very much, after the Red Army requisitions) in 
their area. 


The Russians have also been siphoning off a good 
deal of the German civilian production in their zone 
into Russia, ignoring the Potsdam direction that ex- 
ports should be used to pay for imports. As for the 
direction about encouraging and permitting demo- 
cratic parties, the Western powers have lived up to it 
pretty honestly, although they have done extremely 
little to create an economic underpinning for the 
future German democracy. But in the Soviet zone the 
independent Social Democratic Party has been com- 
pletely forbidden and every kind of pressure, intimi- 
dation and chicanery has been employed in order to 
insure the success of the handpicked Socialist Unity 
Party (product of a shotgun marriage between the 
German Communists and a minority of the Social 


Democrats) over the two other parties which are for- 


mally permitted to exist in the Soviet zone, the Chris- 
tian Democrats and the Liberal Democrats. 

Secretary Byrnes’s speech at Stuttgart on September 
6 seemed to mark the beginning of a more positive and 
constructive American policy toward Germany. The 
concluding sentences, especially, should be pasted up 
in every Military Government office in Germany, be- 
cause they express an ideal which, to put it mildly, 
has not always been realized in American administra- 
tive procedure in Germany: 


“The American people want to return the gov- 
ernment of Germany to the German people. The 
American people want to help the German people 
to win their way back to an honorable place 
among the free and peace-loving nations of the 
world.” 


But the key to the practical realization of the ideals 
which Byrnes proclaimed at Stuttgart lies in a large- 
scale revival of German foreign trade. Without such 
a revival, without the possibility of importing food- 
stuffs and raw materials on a large scale, the 45,000,- 
000 Germans who live in the American, British and 
French zones will continue to lead a_half-starved, 
pauperized existence which will make the task of the 
German democrats extremely difficult and will facili- 
tate intrigue and propaganda from the Soviet zone. 


Other essential measures, if Germany is to be ef- 
fectively integrated with the West, are more freedom 
for the German press and radio, more contacts between 
American and German intellectuals, church and trade 
union leaders, an elimination, if necessary by very 
stern administrative measures, of the “kraut” psy- 
chology among occupying troops and authorities. 
This psychology leads to humiliating jimcrow dis- 
criminations, imposed on the German people as a 
whole, and makes no discrimination between Nazis 
and other Germans. There should also be an ener- 
getic building program and a stoppage of excessive 
requisitioning of houses in the incredibly overcrowded 
German cities for the lavish accommodations of Amer- 
ican and British officers and dependents. 

German political life is shaping up largely around 
two mass parties, the Social Democrats, and the CDU 
(Christian Democratic Union). The latter finds many 
adherents in Catholic parts of Germany like Bavaria 
and the Rhineland, but attracts Protestant support in 
non-Catholic parts of Germany. The Social Demo- 
crats are naturally strongest in the industrial towns. 

While the German Communists enjoy full freedom 
of press and propaganda in the western zone, the elec- 
tions which have been held up to the present do not 
show strong popular support for their movement. 
Soviet propaganda looking toward the ultimate con- 
trol of all Germany is strong, subtle and flexible. 
There is little likelihood that it will be abandoned, in 
spite of Stalin’s recent pious repudiation of any in- 
tention to exploit Germany against the West. But it 
labors under two heavy handicaps: the orgies of rape 
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and cruelty which marked the Soviet overrunning of 
Eastern Germany and the Soviet extraction from their 
part of Germany of most of the consumer goods that 
can be produced. 


AUSTRIA 


HE division of little Austria, a country of some 

7,000,000 inhabitants, into four zones of occupa- 
tion is even more fantastic than the application of the 
same system to Germany. But one finds a more cheer- 
ful atmosphere in the American and British zones (the 
former includes Upper Austria and Salzburg, the latter 
Styria and Carinthia) because Anglo-American policy 
has been much more enlightened and constructive in 
Austria than in Germany. This is largely attributable 
to the strong, clearcut leadership of General Mark W. 
Clark, commander of the American occupation forces. 

General Clark has stood firmly for the rights of the 
Austrian Government, one of the most democratic in 
Central and Eastern Europe because it is based on a 
free election which showed the Catholic People’s 
Party in the lead, the Social Democrats a close second 
and the Communists a very weak third. Viennese still 
speak in tones of hushed horror of the excesses of 
drunkenness and mass rape and looting and general 
destruction that accompanied the sack of the city by 
the Russians in April, 1945. 

General Clark has a good sense for drama. He has 
been able to point up sharply the contrast between the 
American policy of claiming no reparations and 
bringing in relief and the Soviet policy of claiming 
all enterprises which had been forcibly Germanized 
under the Nazi occupation as war booty and bleeding 
the country white with requisitions. 

Austria is thoroughly western in orientation; and 
this would become clearly evident if there could be a 
general withdrawal of occupation forces. But Soviet 
troops outnumber American troops five to one. Austria 
must reckon with the hard facts of Soviet military and 
economic pressure. Much of its trade in normal times 
is with Balkan and Danubian countries which are now 
Soviet political and economic satellites. So the little 
republic in its foreign policy will probabiy have to 
maintain a precarious balance between East and West, 
like many other European countries. 


% ata * 


ITALY 


TALY, like France, is a Latin country. And there are 
similarities between the French and Italian political 
situations. One finds in Italy the same phenomenon of 
a Catholic party, a Socialist party and a Communist 
party as the three strongest political groupings. The 
Italian Catholic party, the Christian Democrats, headed 
by Prime Minister Alcide de Gasperi, is relatively 
stronger than the French MRP. In the last election it 
polled almost as many votes as the Socialists and Com- 
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munists put together. But it is torn by internal diy 
sension, which is to some extent regional in charagte, 

Italian industry is largely concentrated in th 
North; and left-wing parties have always found thej, 
strongholds in industrial towns like Milan, Turin ang 
Bologna. Southern Italy, on the other hand, jg a 
rather primitive and backward agricultural region, 
has experienced spontaneous peasant disorders, but jt 


gives most of its votes to the more conservative parties, 

It is curious that the underground Fascist movemey 
which exists in Italy also bears this regional imprint 
Two former Fascist Party general secretaries, Scora 
and Turati, are still at liberty and a surreptitioys 
Fasci-t movement goes on, although vot on a large » 


serious scale. This movement is divided in its aims 
and propaganda. In the North the Fascists, some of 
them former participants in Mussolini’s “Republican 
Fascist Government,” which carried on for more than 
a year after the Allies took Rome, are in favor of a 
rather radical collectivist program. In the South they 
support the big landowners. 

There would seem to be little danger of a large-scale 
Fascist revival. The Italians are an old and skeptical 
people. They never took Fascism as seriously as the 
Russians took Communism, or the Germans National 
Socialism. For probably nine-tenths of the Italia, 
Fascists it was just a question of climbing on a con 
venient bandwagon. 

There is a danger in Italy, as in Germany, that de. 
mocracy may be discredited if physical conditions are 
too ult, if the contrast with conditions under Mus. 
solini is too unfavorable. Italy is materially worse of 
than France, first because it was always a_ poorer 
country, second, because it lost the war. Whereas 
France seems to be underpopulated (one often hears 
complaints of shortage of labor) Italy, with some 
16,000,000 people crowded into a narrow and mow- 
tainous peninsula, is overpopulated and already sul- 
fers from unemployment. 

Sporadic strikes during the summer and earl 
autumn and the more serious riots when a number of 
workers were laid off in Rome in October reflect popu- 
lar discontent with the twin evils from which Italy is 
suffering: an unemployment figure of at least 2,000; 
000 and a continual inflationary rise in the cost of 
living. There is also a good deal of discontent with 
the terms of the peace treaty and with what is felt to 
be the failure of the Anglo-American Military Govern: 
ment in Trieste to protect the Italian majority against 
the organized violence of Tito’s supporters. 

The economic picture is not altogether black. Like 
France, Italy has achieved visible improvement in 
transportation and in the restoration of industrial pro 
duction, although factory output is probably only 
about half of the pre-war figure. UNRRA has pumped 
a good deal of fresh blood into Italy’s anemic eco 
nomic veins and the display of foodstuffs and of goods 
in the shops is a refreshing contrast to the drab empti- 
ness in Germany and Austria. 
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But UNRRA will end its work early in 1947. Italy 
needs credits, opportunities for trade and migration, 
arevival of its shipping (ninety percent of which was 
lost during the war), assurances of United Nations 
support against any coup d’etat by Tito’s mobsters, if 
it is to develop its new republic on a stable basis, as- 
sured against plots from both varieties of totalitarian- 
jsm. 

The rebound against fascism and the postwar hard- 
ships (the Italian standard of living, never very high, 
is certainly much lower today than it was under Mus- 
solini) have given the Communists propaganda talk- 
ing points. But the threat to Trieste and the grim 
stories of the few Italian war prisoners who returned 
from Russia (about 7,000 out of 135,000) have not 
heen helpful to the Communist cause. In Italy as in 
France the Communists are entrenched in the trade 
ynion leadership. But the role marked out for the 
Italian Communist Party seems to be defensive, rather 
than offensive, at the present time. Its function is to 
spread division, to thwart attempts at stabilizing the 
economy, to spread anti-American and _ anti-British 
propaganda, rather than to plan for an attempted 
seizure of power. 


THE SMALLER STATES 


OME of the brighter spots in the European picture 

are provided by the smaller states of western and 
northern Europe, which, incidentally, were among the 
most civilized, progressive and genuinely democratic 
societies before the war. Switzerland certainly stands 
high on the roll of peaceful honor. There you find, as 
ina little museum, what Europe was before this tragic 
age of wars and revolutions. Besides maintaining a 
remarkably high standard of democracy, personal lib- 
erty and material well-being within their own fron- 
tiers the Swiss are active in goods works for every 
Many desolated cities of Central 
Europe owe most of the outside help they have re- 


stricken country. 


The beautiful moun- 
tain resort of Adelboden, where I took a brief respite 
from studying the cares, problems and misery of 


ceived to Swiss relief agencies. 


Europe, was entertaining many hundreds of tubercular 
children from England, France and Poland. I can 
think of no happier destiny for Europe than to be- 
come a greater Switzerland, a free, peaceful and 
prosperous confederation with full cultural autonomy 
ior all jts member states. 

Belgium has made a strikingly good recovery, in 
spite of war damage to Antwerp and to the regions 
near Liége where the Battle of the Bulge was fought. 
The Netherlands has a harder road to recovery; but 
here also the curve is upward. The Scandinavian 
countries suffered much less than the average amount 
of war damage. Sweden stayed out and has a boom- 
ing peacetime economy. Denmark was more mildly 


Nor- 


treated than any other Nazi-occupied country. 
way was the principal sufferer among the three Scan- 


dinavian countries. But its war losses are set at only 
8,000, and here too there is a sense of revival. 


* * * 


Behind the Iron Curtain 


HERE is a sharp contrast between the Europe that 

is outside and the Europe that is behind the Soviet 
iron curtain. ' Should the frontier which runs roughly 
from Stettin to Trieste remain it would mark the es- 
tablishment of two contrasted patterns for Europe. 
Apart from the dictatorship of Franco in Spain and 
the milder authoritarianism of Salazar in Portugal, 
the countries outside the Soviet orbit are lands of free 
elections, free press, free discussion. This observation 
does not, of course, apply fully to Germany, a country 
without a central government and under foreign occu- 
pation. Yet even in Germany there is far more free- 
dom of discussion and political action in the western 
zones than one can find in the Soviet zone. As for 
Greece, often a target of pro-Soviet criticism, it is a 
paradise for John Stuart Mill compared with the 
police states which have been set up in Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria, compared with the kind of sanguinary dic- 
tatorship which the EAM would have set up if it had 
seized power in December, 1944, when the Commu- 
nists launched a civil war. 

Most ruthless, most communized, most dictatorial of 
the new states in Eastern Europe is Tito’s regime in 
Yugoslavia. It is one of the supreme ironies of the 
war that the United States and Britain, professed 
champions of the Atlantic Charter and the Four Free- 
doms, helped to put this hostile tyrant into power. 
The doctrine of turning the other cheek has perhaps 
been practiced a little too strenuously by the United 
States in Yugoslavia. About three-quarters of Yugo- 
slavia’s internal trade is represented by UNRRA relief 
supplies, of which about three-quarters came from the 
United States. 

Alone among the countries of Europe Yugoslavia 
has increased its armed forces since the end of the 
It has been quarrelsome and bellicose, stirring 
up continual trouble in the Trieste area, stimulating 
guerrilla activity in Greece, shooting down unarmed 
American airplanes. Internally Tito’s regime has fol- 
lowed a familiar course. One by one the non-Com- 
munists such as Milan Grol and Ivan Subasic who 
were associated with it have been thrust aside. Po- 
litical totalitarianism, as is usually the case, has been 
combined with persecution of religion, dramatically 
symbolized in the recent sentencing of Archbishop 
Stepinac to sixteen years of imprisonment. Hundreds 
of priests are known to have been murdered by the 
Partisan bands. 


war. 


Tito’s dictatorship has some measure of popular 
support—the same kind of popular support which 
Hitler and Mussolini formerly enjoyed, built up by 
the same mixture of crude propaganda and terrorism. 
On the other hand, there is little reason to believe that 
the present regime in Poland would survive a with- 
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drawal of Soviet forces. Opposition is widespread; 
some districts are held by nationalist guerrillas; the 
head of the government militia recently reported thou- 
sands of casualties in fighting the insurgent movement. 
Stanslaw Mikolajczyk’s Peasant Party, the sole legal 
opposition force, would probably win a sweeping vic- 
tory in a free election. But there is little likelihood 
that a free election will be held; persecution of the 
Peasant Party by every means from murders of its or- 
ganizers to prohibition of its publications has been in- 
creasing. 

Hungary and Rumania chafe under the Soviet oc- 
cupation; Hungary has already experienced a devas- 
tating inflation because of Soviet exactions. Bulgaria 
is a ruthless police state and there have been thou- 
sands of executions. There is in Bulgaria, however, 
a somewhat larger nucleus of indigenous Communists 
than could be found in Hungary or Rumania. Czecho- 
slovakia and Finland, of all the states in the Soviet 
orbit, enjoy the largest measure of internal adminis- 
trative autonomy. The price for Czechoslovakia has 
been unconditional inclusion in the Soviet bloc. A 
veteran Communist, Clement Gottwald, is now Prime 
Minister of Czechoslovakia. Little touched by the 
war, plentifully supplied by UNRRA and enriched by 
the massive expropriation of the property of the ex- 
pelled Sudeten Germans and Hungarians, Czechoslo- 
vakia is distinctly the most prosperous of the East 
European states. Finland is being bled white by a 
very heavy reparation bill which it is grimly trying to 
pay off, in the hope of being able to escape absorption 
into the Soviet system. 

As for the Soviet Union itself, all the reports of the 
few observers who have traveled with any freedom in- 
dicate a very difficult reconstruction situation. War 
devastation in the Ukraine and White Russia has been 
heavy. Important industrial areas like the Donetz 
Basin are limping along at fifty percent or less of 
prewar production. 

There is a serious disciplinary problem among the 
Soviet troops stationed in Europe. There are many 
desertions. Looting, not so prevalent as in the first 
months of the eruption into Europe, is still much more 
characteristic of Soviet troops than of the armies of 
the western powers. And it is not uncommon for a 
Red Army officer to come into American headquarters 
in Berlin and Vienna and propose to desert. Some of 


these officers are probably agents provocateurs. But 
others seem to be genuinely disaffected Soviet citizens. 


3b * * 


“CONCLUSIONS 
EU JROPE has not experienced a revolution. What it 
has gone through could more accurately be de- 
scribed as a catastrophe, from which some countries 
suffered more, others less, and to which the reaction 
has been different in different lands. 
The three most important facts about Europe today 
are that it has been divided, that it has been rendered 
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politically impotent, and that it has been severely 
poverished. 

The ever hardening division of Europe is a 
tion of the growing tension between Russia 
West. It is both unhealthy and unnatural. E 
recovery is delayed by the lack of normal contag 
tween the predominantly industrial West and they 
dominantly agricultural East. There is no eg 
difference between the German in Leipzig or D 
and the German in Munich or Hamburg. 

Behind each side of the new political frontier} 
are dissident elements. The organized Comg 
parties with a fringe of fellow-travelers are wogh 
for the ultimate absorption of all Europe intgt 
Soviet federation. And in every country behi 
iron curtain there are western sympathizers who! 
wistfully to Washington and London for aid ig 
struggle for political freedom and economic 
being. 

Europe has become a politically impotent pay 
vacuum. Between the Soviet frontier and the Atl 
there is no state capable of playing the role of a 
power. This weakness of Europe predisposes 
the role of a cockpit, an arena of struggle ety 
East and West. This is one of the most important @ 
quences of the Second World War. : 

There has been a tremendous destruction off 
real wealth of Europe through war destruction 
a result of pillage and disruption of normal faci 
of trade and communication. The hectic flush of 
flationary surface prosperity in some of the lg 
cities and the revival of luxurious living in som 
the old familiar resorts cannot obscure the he 
which has taken place in the European living a 
ard. Many years will be required for recovery 7 
countries which suffered least, decades would @ 
a moderate estimate for some of the more shal 
countries. UNRRA relief, while it approaches @ 
of some $4,500,000,000, is a mere drop in an@ 
of suffering. The only true remedy for Euroa 
poverishment will be a long period of peace, sedi 
and reviving trade and enterprise. But the au 
for such a period are not bright. 

America’s stake in Europe is very greats 
theoretical ideas of an artificial division of the® 
into two or three hermetically sealed spheres of 
tional interest break down on the stubborn faci 
the two great wars of the twentieth century s 
Eastern ‘Europe, in countries about which 
knew very little. The first imperativ e of a shortt 
American policy is to build up, in cooperation} 
Great Britain, as strong a working combinatiél 
possible among those countries and parts of ea 
which are outside the Soviet area of controhy 
long-range objective should be a free federatig 
Europe, not to be dominated from Moscow,§ 
Washington or from London. Only some suclf 
eration can transform Europe from a cockpit 
stabilizing force. for international peace. 
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